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We Build a House Ourselves 


FIRM of ar- 

chitects in 
Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, designed to 
order for: THE 
House BEAUTIFUL 
this nine-room col- 
onial home of un- 
usual merit. The 
plans when com- 
pleted were so /|@& 
good in design, 
arrangement of 
rooms, and_in fact 
in all details that 
go toward the 
making of a suc- 
cessful house that 
we determined to 
build it at once. 
The story of our 
experience in 
erecting this house 
was written up each month by Mr. 
Shumway of our Editorial Staff and 
published serially in THE House 
BEAUTIFUL magazine from Novem- 
ber 1917 to August 1918. So great 
was the interest shown in the house 
and in the chronicle of its erection 
that we decided to reprint these arti- 
cles in a more permanent and con- 
venient form, adding many more 
photographs than appeared in the 
magazine so as to make the story 
complete. 

Everyone who is building or plan- 
ning to build will find this reprint 
most helpful, for we have told of 
each step in our experiment, from 
the selection of the land and procur- 








Under the same management 
as the Atlantic Monthly 


auspices of THE HousE BEAUTIFUL. 
thirty different localities all over the United States, the one shown 
here being erected at Springfield, Ohio. We will send, on request, 
sketches of the floor plans so that you may see if this little house 
meets your requirements in the matter of rooms. Complete work- 
ing drawings and specifications are on sale at a nominal price. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








A front view of the House We Built Ourselves. It faces Commonwealth Avenue Boulevard. 


ing money for the investment to the 
very last coat of varnish on the floors. 
Our experiences will help you to 
avoid making many mistakes, whether 
you are building this house or any 
other. At the same time we were 
building, we had a well-known in- 
terior decorator of Boston plan the 
furnishing of this house. These ar- 
ticles, which also appeared in THE 
HovusE BEAUTIFUL, are incorporated 
in the reprint. 

This book is the same size as THE 
HousE BEAUTIFUL, is printed on 
coated paper and has heavy green 
paper covers. The price is one dol- 
lar, but as only a limited number 
have been printed, it will be wise to 


A House That Won a Prize 


ue design for this little six-room house won a prize in a con- 
| test held by the American Institute of Architects under the 
It has been built in about 





send in your order 
immediately. If 
you are not al- 
ready a subscriber 
to THE House 
BEAUTIFUL, you 
will doubtless be 
glad to take ad- 
vantage of the 
special price of 
$3.00* for the re- 
print and one 
year’s subscription 
to the magazine. 
(Value $4.00.) Or 
if you would like 
to send the mag- 
azine to a friend 
and keep the re- 
print, you may do 
this by sending us 
the two names and 
addresses. 

And now that we have carried 
our experiment to a success- 
ful end and have made careful rec- 
ords of the entire proceedings, we 
are equipped not only by means of the 
Reprint but through our Readers’ 
Service Department to give the best 
and most practical advice to all those 
who wish to build House Beautiful 
Homes No. 1 for themselves. We 
will be glad to send sketches of the 
floor plans and elevations on request, 
and to supply working drawings and 
specifications at an extremely nomi- 
nal price. Full particulars will be 
sent with the sketch plans. 





* Foreign postage $1.00 extra— Canadian postage 50 cents 
extra. H B.8-19 








41 MOUNT VERNON ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Redwoed lattice roof over the Botanical Gardens at the Panama-California Exposition, San Diego, 
19/5-1916. Redwood was used in this permanent building because of its ability te withstand 
severe service of this type 


“Redwood and your 
“Garden of Eden” i 


On the country estate as well asin the simple garden, California Red- 
wood fills an every-day need. 

Garden benches, propagating boxes, greenhcuse moulding, “cold : 
forms,” hedge boxes, “hot beds’ —these are among the popular out- | 
door uses of this remarkable lumber—uses for which Redwood, of = 
all building materials, is particularly adapted. 

“We have tried various kinds of woods that we thought might be 
suitable for greenhouse work for the past 20 years,” writes the Vice- 
President of the King Construction Company of North Tonawanda, 
New York, “and we have found Redwood to be the most durable 
and serviceable of any of them.” 

Redwood resists rot to a remarkable degree—due to a uatural pre- 
servative. Redwood needs no paint or artificial preservative, but takes 
paint readily where paint is desired. 

It is less liable to warp or twist than other woods. 

It does not shrink or swell, once properly seasoned. 

Redwood has a uniform straight grain—is light, but strong—is re- 
markably fire-resistant (due to the absence of pitch or resin )—and 
Redwood is famed for its natural beauty of tint and graining. 

You will be surprised at the many ways in which you can use Red- 
wood, once you make its acquaintance. 


Write for “Specialty Uses of Redwood,” “California Redwood Homes” and “How to 
Finish Redwood.” Please mention the name of your Architect or Landscape Gardener. 

Your lumber dealer should carry Redwood. If not, write us and your requirements 
will be filled. 

CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION, 716 Exposition Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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ENYTUTUTT TO ONUOOUNUNUNY NOQOOOOOOOT OO OOOOOOOOOOO CC OOOOOOUOOO OO OOOOOTU OOOO OOOO " We are glad to serve our subscribers by advising them 
‘ Se ee ' what to buy, where to buy, and how much to pay. A se is est I 
. STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FOR REPLY MusT 


ACCOMPANY ALL INQUIRIES. ADDRESS READERS’ SERVICE, 
Usinc Coupon PRINTED BELOw. 





| For particulars and special advertising rates for this ae 
| Color is Department, ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE Moth 
perhaps HOuseE BEAUTIFUL, 41 MT. VERNON ST., Boston. Proof 
one of the READERS’ SERVICE does not buy articles mentioned Cedar 
most in these cen please do not send money or stamps Ch 
pleasing for such purpo! est 
f a mene be sent directly to the firms whose names 
means 0 and addresses the READERS’ SERVICE will supply. In Sent on 
| expressing ordering articles costing under $1.00 please send price in ° 
ideas. stamps owing to anmanee charges on checks. Additional Free Trial 
postage for mailing should be included. 








ees 
ra Famous Piedmont Red Cedar Chests. 
Your choice of many styles and designs 








AUCER candlesticks fifteen inches in sent on 15 days’ free trial. A Piedmont protects 
° a Jurs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust 
height are very unusual practical and anddamp. Distinctly beautiful. Needed in every home. 
e b/ i "2 ° : > Py Lasts for generations. Pays for itself in what it saves. 
Daners Deco rative urniture ornamental. The particular pair seen in a The ideal Xmas, wedding or birthday gift. Write sedan fer’ 
e ° r great new illustrated catalog—all postpaid free to 
specialty shop where all kinds of wonderful *“PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST C0. Dept. Statesville. N.C. 








Prices can not be reduced for a long time 
to come in anything where labor is the im- 
portant factor. Skilled wages are on the 
increase rather than otherwise. 


Material plays but a small part in the making of 
DANERSK FURNITURE. Thatis why we buy the 
best woods available and take such care in the hand- 
ling and curing of them. The most expert cabinet 
makers and skilled artists comhine to give our custo- 
mers the finish and colors of their own choosing for 
each room. 


Russian hand-wrought articles in copper, 
brass and iron may be found were of iron, 
with a twist half way up and broad saucer 
base. The price is $7 for the pair. Hand- 
made candles look well in this particular 
candlestick and are priced at fifty cents a pair. 
They come in yellow, or old gb}d, a partic- 
ularly good- looking combination with the dull 


ALOWAY 
& POTTERY 


GIVES ENDURING CHARM 






= Send for Valuable Catalog ‘‘E-8.”" iron. 775] 5 for our ana 
= Charming sets on exhibition at tal e of Flower ‘ots 
= ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION <= ones oe Sundials 


2 West 47th Street, New York = 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue —4th Floor = 


Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 
otherArtistic Pieces for Garden 
and Interior Decoration. 


F Garoway Terra Tia ©. 


3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, 


A Charming Birdbath 
of Artificial Stone 


fifteen inches square, three 
inches thick, hollowed out 
round, two and one half 
inches deep in centre sloping 


FOR the clever woman who crochets a great 
= deal we have discovered what is called the 
UYOUINUIVOTINIIONI CON OOO TENDON EOI OI OOOO ODO ONIOI 0000 O01 OOD ODI ON OD OOOO CON COU OOH COHEN OOO OOOOOOT EOIN rs “Ww izard Thread Guide. ” It is a little flat 

nickel ring that fits any finger and through 


RARE TAPESTRIES which the thread is guided. Try one. They 


cost only fifteen cents. Postage extra. [776] 


























MALL white glass flower holders to stand 
in bowls or vases hold flowers gracefully 
and very effectively. The twenty-cent size 





. ES. : -ei dge. Inexpensive, Practical, Artistic. 
has six holes; thirty-cent size, 8 holes, and to three-cighths at ede y 
Be i W i fe Rare : é Price, $2.00. Three for $5.50. Birdbath of metal and 
autiful Woven Views the fifty-cent size has thirteen holes. Postage os basse 20’: 36", $3.50. F. ia 
VENICE MILAN ROME NAPLES extra. [777] Verona Bird Houses. Send for List. 
W. H. BAYLES Verona, New Jersey 


Reproduced in Natural colors. Most attractive wall or table 
covering. Full size 19x57 inches. Price $4.50 postpaid. we 
Photographs and further details on request. 





GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 
Direct from the Indian to you. I am 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S. Government, living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation.. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. Each rug 
accompanied by the U.S. Indian Agent’s guar- 
antee, that it is a genuine Navajo Indian rug. 


Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 
W.S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M. 


ERY good-looking and well-made waste- 
J. M. HARRIS, Importer, 324 Fifth Ave., New York spe baskets are selling for fifty. cents. 
They are woven of straw with rose or green 
FOR, Oe es ae 
SEND THES BUNGALOW BOOKS | predominating, and would be very pretty for 
Plan soni homes now with Economy Plans of | cottage use. Postage extra. [778] 
California Homes—noted for comfort, . 


beauty and adaptability to any climate. - ——— 





















**Representative Cal. Homes’’ 


53 Plans, $3750 to $10,500—60 wg T f th salty sh th Hi ae 
wesc tees... | At ee te rccialy shops they are acting D SECRETS 


100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. 100 Meat-! 































**Little Bungalows’’ eee LS aS a a 
I +5 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—40 cts. dishes for only seventy -five cents. 1 hey less“ recipes 15c. 50 Sandwich recipes 15e. All three 30c. 
GPECIAL $1.50 OFFER: Send $1.50 for all3 books and FREE range in size from six inches to ten inches, and B. T. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
get book of 75 —_— plans, also Garage plans ...... ° ° , 4 ’ 
, og a are almost a necessity when using a bare 
itect: = 5 Par " 
ethcathemmsateansic ee esti table. Postage extra. [779] OUTHERN ANTIQUES on the Dixie Highway. Inspec- 
; HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 41 MT. VERNON STREET 7 an Se ee 
bata . < ‘i Box 11 or 38 Fourth Street, Russellville, Ky. 
Enclosed find stam and addressed envelope. Please . 2 — ‘ * 
advise me where I ara the following articles: | USEFUL and practical article to save ’ 
| laundry during the summer months is a Big $2. 50 Offer—K EI I H S 
NUMBER...._--_-- NUMBER...______. NUMBER...______. fifty-inch round luncheon cloth of pebble- ; | The magazine for Home- 
stone oilcloth decorated in rose or fruit stencil | thority cu planning, befiding 
NUMBER....____.. NUMBER .......... NUMBER..________ design. The price is $3. A thirteen-piece J ond decorating sbi 
on luncheon set consisting of six plates, six " | PLANS ‘by “leading archi: 
, 5 lig ee Ne AN Ta a aaa gs at ena tumbler doilies and centrepiece of the same ~ On ail newsstands 252 copy. 
“TT core j i oe big house building numbers and your choice of any one o: 
ee EAGER 2 SPE ae ane S. material, decorated in old blue, costs $2. KEITH'S Plan Books 
[780] 100 Plans of Bungalows 100 Artistic Homes. 
| 104 Plans cstg. below $3000 100 Plans Cement and Brick. 
EE cabicecacnnnsal bas cadickmiely Ener ee ae a Cad i = 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats. 
To designate each article use number given at end of each paragraph. “Way USE COUPON FOR SHOPPING GUIDE INQUIRIES KEITH’S, 216 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.——~ 
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SMALL hand-wrought Russian brass 
pestle and mortar is very popular used as 
a bell. It stands about three inches high and 
when struck with the pestle gives a clear 
sweet-toned sound like a regular bell. The 
price is $1.25. [781] 





OR use with summer dresses nothing is 

prettier than white linen bags. At an 
exclusive Italian lace shop, where there is 
quite an assortment of fascinating styles, one 
very handsome bag about eight inches square 
had full-length flaps, each with a two-inch 
band of exquisite Casel-Giudi hand embroidery 
and hand-made balls at each corner. Price 
$4. Another style of a thinner round-thread 
linen ten inches by seven and one-half inches 
was just a straight draw-bag trimmed with the 
same beautiful hand-work. Price, $4. [782] 


N artistic flower container is a low flat 

bowl of hand-hammered Russian brass. 
It has two large squatty handles and stands 
on three small knob legs. With a small 
Japanese flower-holder it would form a very 
effective setting for flowers. And the price 
is only $1.50. [783] 


ROSS-STITCH work is always pretty 

and nice for porch sewing in the summer 
time. It is easy to do and very effective 
when finished. A twenty-seven-inch centre- 
piece of natural linen, all stamped, is priced 
at $2.50. It is effective in any color or com- 
bination of colors, but dull blue seems to be 
very popular. The mercerized cotton with 
which to work costs ninety-five cents. [784] 


OUND woven-straw mats for porch tables, 

in size about eighteen inches, have been 
most artistically dressed up with gay paint by 
a clever artist, and one cannot imagine how 
lovely they are. There is an inch border of 
lavender, blue, pink, yellow or green, almost 
any color, and then a graceful irregular border 
of wonderfully blended flowers with just 
enough black introduced to set off the colors. 
The effect is charming and summery. The 
price is only $2.20. Postage extra. [785] 


MOST fascinating specialty shop carrying 

nothing but Porto Rican hand-drawn 
filet linens has many inexpensive articles from 
which to choose. Guest towels with any 
initial in square are $2. Large towels, $3. 
Hotwater bag, $1.75. Bags with “Boots” 
or “Shoes” cleverly worked in medallion 
design are $1.25. Corset bags, $1.75. And 
splendid laundry bags are $3 and $4.50. 
While the designs have the effect of filet lace, 
‘the threads, in reality, are drawn in the linen 
and the design worked out. It wears and 
launders wonderfully well, as the linen is 
heavy. [786] 
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Roycroft 


Home Furnishings 


Exquisite work in Copper, Bronze, Wood, Leather. 
Hand-made from our own designs, they combine 
wonderful color, fine craftsmanship, and every- 
day usefulness. A wide variety to choose from. 
Write for Catalog “‘H”’ and special “Get Acquainted” Offer 


The Roycroft Shops, East Aurora, N. Y. 


























“Home Attractions” 


PERGOLAS 


LATTICE FENCES 
GARDEN HOUSES 
Garden Accessories 
‘or 
Beautifying Home Grounds 


When writing enclose i0c and ask for Catalogue **M-30"' 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CoO. 
Elston and Webster Avenues - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE - 6 East 39th Street 














“Everything for the Fireplace” 
Is the title of our catalog on 
Fireplace Equipment 
It contains the largest variety of 
Hearth Furniture in any catalog. 
“HOME and the FIREPLACE” 
is our little book on Fireplaces That 
Satisfy. Both are free upon request. 

Write for your copy today. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
4605 W. 12th St., Chicago 











WORKS OF ART IN METALS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Unique and useful things of brass, copper and bronze 
wrought and beaten into artistic designs by the hand of 
Russian peasants. Also linens and embroideries of a 
igh grade of workmanship. Call or write. 
A Large Assortment of Wrought Iron Works of Every Description 
Russian Art Studio Russian Antique Shop 
18 East 45th St., New York 1 East 28th St., New York 











Fine Housekeeping Linens, Handkerchiefs, Lingerie, &c. 


JAMES MCCUTCHEON & Co. 
, Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, New York 














MAJOR LAWTON 
RESUMES ORIENTAL RUGS 


! 
| | While there will never again be great quantity of thick and 
sparkling gem antiques, I have that quality asever. Worthless 


| new rugs have advanced 100 per cent to 300 per cent; good old 
| rugs less than any other commodity, gold excepted. Such 
rugs are as stable as gold and always will be. CONGRESS 


STRUCK THE LUXURY TAX FROM ORIENTAL RUGS. 
I cannot interest Kermanshah admirers nor buyers of washed 


rugs. My customers own some rugs previously shown by 
plate in Hawley, Mumford. Lewis, etc. Half of 500 wise buy- 
ers of America are on my books. If you would be a sincere 


lover and buyer of quality, write for further rug news. 


I prepay express everywhere of course. Am also very glad 
to advise truth-seekers. No obligation on anybody to buy. A 
| personal descriptive list of my wonderful stock for the asking. 


MAJOR L.B.LAWTON, U.S.A.,Retired, Skaneateles,N.Y. 


More than $150,000 of rugs sold to House Beautiful 
readers in the past ten years. 
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HE Pink Squeaking Pig is one of the newest 

toys for the baby. He is made of pink 
flannelette, sits on his haunches, has flappy 
ears and is all dressed up with a blue waist- 
coat, broad turnover collar and pink necktie. 
If you just squeeze his sides he squeaks in a 
most lifelike manner. He is most fascinat- 
ing, and the children are very fond of him. 
He costs $1.50. [787] 


A PRETTY idea for country houses is a flat 

bamboo basket mail-bag with button- 
over flap and long braided handle. It is ten 
inches by fifteen inches in size and hand- 
painted, with a half-inch black border and a 
charming uneven border of lovely colored 
flowers. It would be practical to sling over 
one’s shoulder when going for mail or to hang 
on the porch beside the front door. The 
price is $2.75. The clever woman who de- 
signed this has decorated a shopping bag about 
the same size and in the same style. It has 
short handles. Price, $2.75. [788] 


UITE the loveliest summer knitting- or 

work-bag is made from a large bamboo 
hat. It is beautifully, not too generously, 
painted with flowers and has a narrow black 
border. It is lined with a cotton material 
in contrasting color with covered handle of 
same material. The work is very artistic and 
the result charming. The price, too, is only 


$4. [789] 


ONE never can have too many flower- 

holders in summer, especially the kind 
that do not break. A seven-inch hand-ham- 
mered copper vase, with two large hoop 
handles, which would make a pretty ornament 
even when flowers are not plentiful, was seen 
recently. The price is $6. [790 


ROUND Japanese porch-stools standing 

about twelve inches from the _ floor, 
prettily woven and braced with four legs, are 
inexpensive and always useful. They are 
priced at only $1.25. [791] 


“ARCTIC WIND” is a good name for the 

five-inch electric fan so popular in sum- 
mer-time. It goes just as fast as its larger 
brothers and is very nice for use in the bed- 
room. Its reasonable price, $4.75, is another 
good recommendation. [792] 


STUNNING large round Japanese lanterns, 

so pretty for use in summer, are reason- 
ably priced at twenty-five cents, thirty-five 
cents and forty cents apiece. The colors are 
deep pink, yellow, red and orange. Postage 
extra. 793] 





USE COUPON [P. 62] FOR SHOPPING GUIDE INQUIRIES 














Are ideal 
windows for 
modern 
houses when 
American- 
ized by our 
adjusters. 
They oper- 
ate the sash 
without disturbing screens, storm sash 
or curtains. Our beautifully illustrated 
booklet tells why all the windows in your 
house should be casements. It’s invalu- 
able to home builders. So just postalize. 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 


3 So. Clinton Street, Chicago. 

















‘Double Service®” 






From One Socket / ; 


Why do without light when using your 
electric light socket for the washer? 
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ee Portable HOUSES 





The worries of building are 
forgotten when you order a 
Hodgson House. From the 
wide variety of models offered 
you can easily find just the 
cottage, bungalow, garage, 
playhouse or similar building 
that will suit your require- 
ments. 


The sturdy construction 
gives enduring service. The 
sections which we ship are 
made of Oregon pine and red 
cedar, already painted and 
stained. Every part is com- 
plete, ready to be bolted to 
gether. Send for our illus- 
trated catalog. 








| 
E. F. HODGSON CO. 
Room 204, 71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 6E. 39th St., New York 





HIS device revolutionizes heating plant at- 

tention. Maintains exactly the degree you 
desire day and night— saves fuel and many 
steps —a marvel of convenience. 


PAPINNEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 
is entirely automatic at alltimes. Works per- 
fectly with any heating plant burning coal or 
gas. Sold by the heating trade everywhere. 
Guaranteed satisfactory. Write for booklet. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
2745 Fourth Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 











By an Architect 


Question: What is the proper material 
for chimney caps? 

Answer: A chimney cap is necessary be- 
cause unless the top of the chimney is covered, 
the frost and damp work into the brick joints 
and disintegrate them. The best material is a 
dense stone, like blue limestone. Cement is 
also suitable, but care must be taken to make it 
thick enough to stand weather. A thin wash 
of cement over brick will always crack away. 
The use of chimney pots has never been con- 
sidered enough in this country. They are 
usually made of metal and regarded as a 
disagreeable necessity. Stock terra-cotta chim- 
ney pots are now available, and their use on 
on stacks of several flues makes oftentimes a 
very picturesque mass. They allow the chim- 
ney proper to be made lower than otherwise, 
and in addition the arrangement of the top 
openings creates a suction out of the chim- 
ney where on account of special conditions, an 
ordinary open chimney would not be efficient. 


Should there be any thresholds 


QUESTION: 
on closet doors? 
ANSWER: There are people who demand 


the entire omission of all thresholds in a 
house, but without them it is impossible to 
make a door fit accurately, open easily, and 
clear rugs and carpets. In closets a good 
scheme is to provide the threshold, but raise 
the closet floor to the threshold ievel. Thus 
the closet can easily be swept out, while the 
door will clear rugs on the floor. The same 
applies to pantry cupboards. 


Question: How large should the slats be 
in a lattice? 

ANSWER: The usual tendency is to make 
the openings in a lattice too small, and the 
slats too large. Exterior lattice, unless it is 
used as a screen for a service porch or clothes 
yard, should always remain a trellis for vines, 
and not a purely architectural thing in itself. 
Therefore the design should be open enough to 
avoid the appearance of solidity. It should 
also have a carefully considered relation to the 
scale of the house. In the usual Colonial 
house, slats from three-fourths inch and to one 
and one-eighth inches are perhaps safe; they 
should always, in good work, be “halved” or 
cut on to each other, instead of being simply 
nailed across. Lattice is very easily overdone, 
and should always be properly placed, and 
carefully related to the architectural lines of 
the house. 


QuEsTION: Is it proper to allow the water 
from a refrigerator to drip into a dry well? 

ANSWER: The main difficulty with this 
method of disposal is that the waste pipe be- 
comes clogged unless some sort of trap is used. 
A good method is to take a 1} inch galvanized 
iron pipe down into the dry well from the floor 
level. There is a removable trap which can 
be slipped into this pipe; it catches the drip 
and provides a water seal. Then in case of 
clogging, the trap can be removed and cleaned 
without disturbing the galvanized iron pipe. 
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In many localities 
fine building stone i 
may befoundinold 
fields and fences. i 
The illustration ] 
shows how it was 
used to advantage 
in an American j 
adaption of the de- 
lightful Tudor ] 
style. ! 
We invite inquiry with 
regard to all problems ] 
of country building; 
use, garage, farm i 
ge ag roads, plant- 
ing. et l 
] 
] 





ALFRED H¢ HOPKINS 
“Residence of Mrs. sat ga Cahn Architect 
Hartsdate, N 101 Park Ave., New York 
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pea ie UNDERGROUND 
SRSA GARBAGE RECEIVER 


Hassolved theproblem of the old swill- 
box nuisance with its constant renewal 
of frozen garbage buckets for thousands 
of people. Why not yours? 

Our truck wheels your ash can up or 
down steps. 

Try our Spiral Truss Ribbed Ash 
Barrels. 


Send for Catalogue on each 


Look for our trade mark. It will pay 
you. Sold direct. 


C. H. Stephenson, Mfr. 


23 Farrar Street Lynn, Mass. 








“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 

. A handsomely illustrated and use- 

m ” ful book designed to assist you in 

‘3 solvin meee building proposition. 

Size bi inches. 38 complete 
designs a. 138 illustrations. 

Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 

ber, and other styles of Architec- 

ture. Practical information. Esti- 

mates of cost. Floor plans with 

dimensions ofrooms. Sketches fo: 

special requirements furnished. 

Designs costing $4,000 to $25,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 





(New Address) 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Fifth Ave. New York City 





The beauty and utility of casement windows 
will be fully appreciated by using 


WILKINS CASEMENT ADJUSTERS. 


Can be used on new or old casements, with or 
without screens. Self-locking and adjustable, 
easily operated. Can be applied toa metal sash. 
Write for illustrated and descriptive circular. 


GEORGE LESTER WILKINS, 7071 No. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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[IF you intend to build and wish your new home to be different from 
the commonplace and expressiveof your individuality, you will be in- 
t tedinm ition in regard to special sketches and in the two 
publications described bere. ‘* Colonial Houses,”” with new designs for 
1919, containing floor plans, perspectives, descriptions and estimates 
for designs in that ever-pleasing-style. Price by express prepaid, %5. 
*“*STUCCO HOUSES.” containing perspectives and scale floor plans of 
designs suitable for this imperishable construction. Price by express 
prepaid, #. In ordering give brief description of your requirements 
and they will have earnest consideration. Plans furnished for the 
alteration of old buildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles. Fireproof 
dwellings a specialty. Visits for consultation and inspection. 


Address HENRY T. CHILD, Architect (Successor to E. S. Child), 
Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 
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Make the Pennies Bigger 


When James Buchanan was President and tall beaver 
hats were in vogue; when gentlemen wore broad cravats 
and ladies wore hoop skirts, the pennies they tossed to 
children were as big as quarters. But the cart-wheel cop- 
pers your grandfather got for keeping his lace collar clean 
were not as big in buying power as the pennies of today. 


A penny then might buy a 
pastry, or ten of them take one to 
the Fair, but your great-aunt and 
great-uncle couldn’t have gone to 
a movie at any price. 


Your great-gran’ther may have 
driven the fastest horse in the 
country and paid a tidy sum for 
it. But the price of a stable of 
thoroughbreds would not have 
bought him a fliver. 


Sixty years ago the ladies could 
go shopping for dry goods and 
buy silks that would make you 
green with envy, linens that were 
linens and broadcloths that beg- 
gar description. But what their 
favorite store did not have they 
usually got along without. 


Times have changed, and so 
have merchandise and business 
methods. One of the influences 
that has helped to bring about so 
much of change, that has helped 
to multiply opportunities and in- 
creased the spending size of our 
pennies is advertising. 


Every merchant, every manu- 
facturer knows that advertising 
materially reduces selling costs by 
increasing the demand for and the 
distribution of the products of hun- 
dreds of thousands of factories. 
Indeed many of the things we 
count today as necessities or simple 
luxuries could not be made and 
sold at their reasonable prices 
except as advertising has created 
a broad market for them, making 
millions of sales at little prices 
and little profits. 


And so you owe very much to 
advertising. You owe much to 
the people of yesterday who have 
read and been influenced by past 
advertising and so have made pos- 
sible the economies and varieties 
and wide distribution of merchan- 
dise that you enjoy. 


You owe present advertising a 
thorough reading. A greater 
familiarity with advertising, with 
advertisers and advertised mer- 
chandise makes continually forthe 
increasing size of your pennies. 
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We offer for 


inspection 


A SUPERB 
COLLECTION 
OF ANTIQUE 
MOSQUE 
RUGS 


in Ghiordes, Koula, 
Ferraghan and other weaves 
of great interest to all lovers 
of early Eastern Art. 


Also an assortment of Antique and Modern Oriental Carpets unsurpassed 
in extent and merit, in a wide range of sizes. 


We are prepared to weave Rugs of any desired dimensions, in designs 
and color-effects planned to meet your special requirements. 


We will be glad to advise you as to what we have for your particular needs. 


VW, & J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 
Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Washington, D. C. San Francisco, Cal. 
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AST month we turned the magazine 
over to the homes and gardens of 
the Western States. This month 

the Eastern States have the monopoly. 
Our next issue will be the Semi-annual 
Building Number, and incidentally the 
biggest we have ever published. But in 
the very near future we are going to have 
a Middle States Number. Our contribu- 
tors are already sending in photographs 
of houses and gardens, and we are mak- 
ing our selections for this important issue. 
We will have more to say about it later. 
Do you remember when you were 
youngsters and used to plan surprises for 
your parents and then just had to tell 
= them about the surprises long before they 
were to take placer Well, that is just 
the way we feel about a surprise we have 
in store for our readers. The other day 
we decided to add four extra pages to the 
magazine each month. We have been 
wanting to do so for a long time, and 
now that our family is growing steadily 
larger we are going to be able to realize 
thisdesire. Thelargerthe House BEaAutTI- 
FUL family, of course, the larger the magazine. 
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look forward to having four more pages next month (another 
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MABEL ROLLINS, £ditor 





Contents 


Number 


secret—for the Building Number we are 
adding eight) and each month thereafter. 

A friend of ours who knows that THE 
House BEAUTIFUL readers are sending 
money to take care of Gilberte Colombier, 
the little French girl in the American 
Colony of Boullay-Thierry, has gone over 
to France very recently in connection 
with the work of the American Commit- 
tee for Devastated France. Just a day 
or two ago (since the day we received the 
letter from Gilberte found on page 106 
of this issue), we received a letter from 
her telling of the Colony and the little 
ones there. Of course, the most interest- 
ing part of her letter was the reference to 
Gilberte: “I talked to Gilberte Colom- 
bier, the little girl of THE House BEau- 
TIFUL. She is one of the most winning 
children | ever saw, with sweet brown 
eyes and such a happy smile. She knew 
an American magazine was taking care 
of her and was anxious to have her picture 
taken in her First Communion dress so 
that the magazine should see her on this 
most important day.” We could not 


So you may wait until next month to tell you about this friend’s talk with 


Gilberte—the French member of our family. 
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From ** The Dwelling Houses of Charleston, South Carolina,” by Alice R. Huger Smith and D. E. Huger Smith; J. B. Lippincott, Publishers. 


Bow of Nathaniel Heyward House, with Kitchen Beyond 





























Noteworthy Houses by Well-Known Architects—II 


This Home in Watch Hill, Rhode Island, Was Constructed Entirely of the 


Native Stone. 


ROCKY, windswept 
hillside, facing the 
blue waters of Long 

Island Sound, a sparse ver- 
dure of native cedars and 
bushes—this was the set- 
ting provided by Nature. 
The public highway sweeps 
around the bottom of the 
hill, and in the middle dis- 
tance are the hotel and 
summer cottages. A study 
of the site determined the 
best position for Mrs. 
Thompson’s house as near 
the crest of the hill, ap- 
proximately thirty feet 
above the highway, where a 
magnificent view is had of 
the entire western hori- 
zon. The principal rooms 
on each floor and the open 
terrace across the front are 
so arranged as to take 
every advantage of this 
fact.‘ 

The house itself is con- 
structed entirely of the 
native stone with selected 
weathered faces exposed; 
and with a roof covered 
with extra heavy shingles. 

The approach to the 
house by a stone driveway 
brings the visitor to a 
flight of stone steps giving 
entrance to a cloister-like 
arcade with a vaulted ceil- 
ing executed in Portland 
cement on metal lath. 
This arcade is bright and 
cheerful because, for its 
entire length, it opens 
through arches upon the 
garden. A sense of home- 
like privacy is obtained by 
the low wooden double 
gate at the entrance. 

A small vestibule, mid- 
way down the arcade, leads 
one to the stair hall, which 
opens directly into the liv- 
ing-room, the floor of 
which is three steps lower. 
Structural beams cased in 


By W. F. ANDERSON 





One of the beautiful vistas enjoyed when walking outside the garden wall. The 

strong winds and sea storms, which at first might have seemed a hardship, have 

in reality brought about one of the most attractive features of this Rhode 
Island home. 


Copyright, 1919, by The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Ine. 
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Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect; John A. Tompkins, Associated 


wood divide the ceiling 
into panels. 

All trim and woodwork 
of every kind throughout 
the house has been kept 
very plain and simple. In 
the master’s rooms on the 
first floor it is of cypress 
finished in stain and var- 
nish. The ceilings of these 
rooms are of sand finish, 
and the walls are of hard 
white finish and tinted. 

In the sun parlor the 
stonework of the walls is 
exposed on the inside, with 
only a molding to cover the 
edges of the door and win- 
dow jambs. A plain base 
at the floor and simple 
wood cornice at ceiling 
complete the room. The 
fireplace is all of stone, and 
with its raised hearth of 
large flat stone is an at- 
tractive feature. 

The dining-room finish 
consists of flat cornice and 
wall bands forming panels 
above a low paneled wains- 
cot. The fireplace of dark 
red brick is carried up to 
the ceiling, its color being 
relieved by a row of em- 
bossed tile bearing a sailing 
vessel in yellow on a blue 
background. 

Throughout the second 
floor we find white wood 
trim painted, sand finished 
ceilings and hard plaster 
side walls tastefully deco- 
rated. The floors are of 
the best quality comb- 
grained Georgia pine. 

The service portions of 
the house are finished in 
cypress with Valspar. The 
laundry and quarters for 
the men servants are in the 
basement, where by reason 
of the slope of the hill they 
are practically above grade 
level. 

The mechanical equip- 
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ment is the best of its type throughout. 
The heating plan consists of hot-air 
furnace, heating the main part of first 
floor and entire second floor. The prop- 
erty is reached by the town water 
mains but not by sewer; therefore, a 
complete sewage disposal system was 
installed. 

Electric lights are used throughout 
the house, special circuits being pro- 
vided for laundry machinery and elec- 
tric plate-warmer. As an additional 
feature, a switch near the main door 
controls the system of road lights. 

A convenient feature is the wood lift. 
By means of this, wood for the open 
fireplaces is raised from the cellar and 
delivered in a closet: near the living- 
room. 

Particular pains were taken in the 
design and color scheme of the exterior 
of the louse. The roof color is gray, 
with just a suggestion of green to tone 
with the soft light gray of the local 
stone. The window sills and wall cop- 
ings are made of concrete. These 
were cast in forms and set as stone. 


bringing out the colors. 
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As the strong winds and sea storms made it almost impossible to plant and maintain a flower garden 
without protection, it was decided to build a wall of stone with arched openings to a height of ten feet. 


The exposed surfaces contain a mixture of broken col- 
ored tile and gravel, with a broomed surface, thus 


Another unusual feature is found in the outside 
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The approach to the house by a stone 

driveway brings the visitor to a flight 

of stone steps giving entrance to a 

clotster-like arcade—an arcade with 

arches opening its entire length upon 
the garden. 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 








These little bunnies make quaint cut-out silhou- 
ettes for the shutters of the garden wall. 
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On the side opposite the house is a fountain. The water is brought from the house supply to a point half way up the wall, from whence it falls into 
the basin. At this point a brook begins to wind through the garden, and emerges on the lower side of the house, feeding another fountain below the 


terrace. The bed of this brook was made of cement. 


woodwork. This is 
all of mill-planed cy- 
press, run through a 
blacksmith’s forge and 
brushed with a steel 
brush. By this means 
the soft parts of the 
wood were burned out. 
White lead was then 
applied and the excess 
rubbed off, producing 
an old weather-worn 
effect. The only excep- 
tions to this treatment 
were the window frames 
and sash and the panels 
of the main cornice, 
which were painted a 
peacock blue. 

The sheet metalwork 
was made of copper; the 
leader heads were orna- 
mented with cast fig- 
ures in the form of 
crabs and sea_ horses, 
and all was given a coat 
of acid to darken and 
tone down the metal. 
Mention might also be 
made of the ornamental 
iron balconies, the 











Large stones act as bridges and make continuous the broken flagstone paths. 


flower boxes, and the 
shutters with the quaint 
cut-out silhouettes in 
the panels. 

If the question be 
asked, but what about 
the garden, the answer 
will be that the house 
has indeed a garden—a 
garden in some respects 
unusual. The strong 
winds and sea storms 
would make it almost 
impossible to plant and 
maintain a suitable 
flower garden without 
protection. So the wall 
was built of stone to a 
height of ten feet with a 
pitched coping. In or- 
der not to shut out the 
view, arched openings 
were provided and these 
in turn fitted with shut- 
ters (again with cut- 
out silhouettes), which 
can be closed in case of 
need. 

On the side opposite 
the house is a fountain. 

(Continued on page 110) 








The placing of a store in the basement necessi- 
tated the high doorstep supported by a column. 


This house on E. Mulberry Street has an excep- 


tionally good doorway. 


One of the finest examples in Baltimore of the 
beautiful wrought ironwork of our fathers. 


Colonial Doorways and Doorsteps in Baltimore 
Like Old Furniture These Are Often Hidden Away in Obscure and Forgotten Corners 


OME years ago the Municipal Art 
S Society of Baltimore considered the 
plan of collecting photographs and 
measured drawings of the rapidly dis- 
appearing specimens of Colonial archi- 
tecture in the city. It is a pity that the 
project was not carried out, for the march 
of improvement has forever destroyed 
much of interest and value, not only to 
the historian, but to the home builder 
who under the guidance of our best archi- 
tects is turning to this style as being 
most perfectly adapted to meet the exact- 
ing requirements of a truly beautiful 
American home. 
Baltimore Colonial architecture as 
compared with that of New England, 
New York and even Philadelphia has its 
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Excellent examples of the lyre design may be found on both Franklin 
This is one of the more popular patterns. 


and St. Paul Streets. 
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By D. H. STEFFENS 


peculiar features. These were no doubt 
determined by various causes, not the 
least of which was the character of the 
population. The Dutch influence which 
so strongly asserted itself in New York, 
the German influence which gave Phil- 
adelphia its pent roof, low ceilings and 
solid shutters, are altogether lacking in 
Baltimore, where the population was more 
purely English than in any other colony, 
with the possible exception of New Eng- 
land. But even here there was a dif- 
ference, for taste was determined by the 
Cavalier rather than the Puritan. A 
good liver, he had both a town and coun- 
try house at which he lavishly enter- 
tained. He had plenty of servants to 
scrub white marble steps and clean brick 
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Railings of house just west of the one shown at left. 
located on the corner of Franklin and St. Paul Streets. 


pavements. He not only shipped his 
tobacco to London, but sent his sons to 
the mother country for an education. 
It is but natural that he should try to 
reproduce in Baltimore what he had seen 
in the towns of England. The result is 
that Baltimore in appearance and man- 
ner is to this day the most English city 
in America. In the older parts of the 
town there are entire streets which look 
as if a bit of London had been trans- 
ported bodily to the shores of the Pa- 
tapsco. The houses have the low first 
story with office and kitchen on the 
ground floor, and the drawing-room in 
the second story front. The doors have 
knockers, and there is usually an iron 
foot-scraper beside the low doorstep. 
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The simple elliptical design was much used by old tronworkers. It can, 
of course, be extended without change for a landing of any length. 


Another determining factor was mate- 
rial. As in New York and Philadelphia, 
a splendid quality of brick was at hand. 
Alleghany pine was floated down the 
Susquehanna and sawed to build houses 
as well as clipper ships. Limestone, 
granite and marble were within easy 
reach. Iron was smelted at the Patapsco 
“mine banks” near the city. Marble and 
wrought iron thus very readily became 
an outstanding feature of Baltimore Colo- 
nial architecture. It would be difficult, | 
think, to find anywhere in this country 
better examples of good stonecutting and 
ironwork applied to architecture than in 
Baltimore. 

No doubt other factors combined to 
give it some of its characteristic features, 
e.g., the topography of the city. Unlike 
lower New York and Philadelphia, Balti- 
more is very hilly. What was once the 
most fashionable residence section of the 
city, St. Paul Street, Courtland Street 
and Calvert Street, extends along a steep 





A perfect little Colonial doorway just east of 
Charles Street, No. 16 E. Lexington Street. 


slope running from Charles Street to the 
bed of Jones Falls, with the cross streets 
Mulberry, Pleasant, Saratoga and Lex- 
ington, running straight down grade. 
This determined the manner of construct- 
ing front steps and cellars, e.g., at St. 
Paul and Pleasant Streets, where there is 
a real postern gate or doorway leading 
into the cellar from the St. Paul Street 
side, while the entrance to the house is on 
Pleasant Street. Here the builder placed 
the doorway as far up the hill as possible, 
in order to cut down the height of his 
doorstep stairway. On the opposite cor- 
ner there is a much smaller house fronting 
on Pleasant Street. Here the builder 
solved his problem by placing a simple 
little doorway in the.centre of the side of 
the house which these old builders so 
often left completely blank. Fortunately 
this doorway is still in its original con- 
dition. 

On Lexington Street between Charles 
and St. Paul the influence of the grade 


A postern gate or doorway leading into the cellar 
from the St. Paul Street side. 
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These old guards and railings are exquisite in both design and work- 
manship. This ts the old rectory of St. Francis Xavier's Church. 


upon doorway design is very noticeable. 
There is a perfect little Colonial doorway 
just east of Charles Street, No. 16 E. 
Lexington Street, in a building now used 
as a real-estate office. Almost immedi- 
ately adjoining it there are doorways 
which may serve as an example of poor 
design, for their peculiar step arrange- 
ment and elongated columns lack all feel- 
ing for proportion. The doorway at 207 
Calvert Street just north of Lexington 
with its fine leaded fan transom light, 
engaged columns and paneled jambs is 
well worthy of a visit, although some 
vandal hand has removed the leaded 
sidelights and substituted plain glass. 
But Colonial doorways and doorsteps are 
to be found in other places besides the 
section which has now become the centre 
of the city, where the fine old residences 
have been converted into law offices, 
many of which in their furnishings and 
pictures still retain a flavor of the antique. 
Like old furniture, (Continued on page 110) 


Note the fine leaded transom light and engaged 
columns in this Calvert Street doorway 








It is not strange that this little group of gabled dwellings has furnished inspiration for home seekers as well as for government housing. 


An English Cottage Group 
Modeled After the Workingmen’s Cottages in the Garden Cities of England 


By HARRIET SISSON GILLESPIE 
Ford, Butler and Oliver, Architects 


HIS little row of English cottages, it has been said, fur- 
nished inspiration for more than one plan of housing in the 
vicinity of big government plants where war-work was 
being prosecuted. It is not strange that this should be so, for 
the elusive charm of the gabled dwellings at Garden City, L. I., 
invariably makes a heart appeal to home folk. The secret of 
their grace, apart from certain picturesque architectural detail, 
lies largely in their spontaneity and relation to the soil. 
Modeled after the workingmen’s cottages in the garden 


cities of England, for the purpose of introducing community 
housing near a big publishing plant for the benefit of its 
employees, the plan miscarried through one of those 
perverse whims that frequently sway people when some- 
thing is being done for them. The cottages were later appro- 
priated by successful young married couples who found 
in them an ideal home for a small family. Built to rent for 
twenty dollars a month, the rentals have since gone up 
along with all war prices, until today they are quite double. 





In June the masses of rambler roses make the little street a blaze of color. 


These are particularly effective against the soft gray stucco walls. 


A miniature park is set at the base of the triangle which perpetuates in a 


distinctly modern way the much-loved old-time village green. 
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FRANKLYN COURT. 
GARDEN CITY, L. I. 
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Showing the grouping of the cottages and 

the first and second floor plans of each 

group. The houses are ideally arranged 
for a small family. 




















The graceful high arches that break the concrete facade to allow Picturesque detail such as quaint trellises over the arched doorways 
entrance to the service corridors lend perhaps the touch most sugges- and about the porches has added not a little to the beauty of the 
tive of foreign influence. Franklyn Court Cottages. 
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The original plan of the 
Franklyn Court houses, as 
drawn up by Ford, Butler & 
Oliver, the architects, involved 
building a group of forty 
houses on a triangular strip of 
land on the Hempstead downs, 
perhaps a mile east of Garden 
City Cathedral. A pocket edi- 
tion of a park was made the 
centre of the landscape design 
which eventually was to take 
in adjacent property, with a 
children’s playground filling 
the centre of the trident. The 
latter was never laid out, for 
the reason‘ the plan in its 
entirety was never developed 
and only twenty of the pro- 
posed houses were built. The 
little park, however, with its 
community flag-pole and ef- 
fective planting comprises one 
of the most attractive features 
of the unit. 

The soft gray garb of stucco 
melts into the landscape in a 
most deceptive fashion, so that 
coming suddenly upon the 
quaint little row of houses 
isolated from their neighbors, 
the stranger invariably ex- 
periences a thrill of joy, not 
unmixed with amazement, to 
find this architectural treasure 
so shyly hidden from view. 
The scene might well be laid 
in some pretty English village 
or continental town, for the 
old-world charm is undeniable. 

The gable, so universal in its 
native environment in Eng- 
land, noted for its steep pitch 
or acute apex, is at first glance 
the distinguishing feature of 
the cottages. It does un- 
doubtedly tend to 
create individual- 
ity. The fenestra- 
tion also plays an 
important part, but 
the graceful high 
arches that break 
the concrete facade 
to allow entrance to 
service corridors 
lend the touch most 
suggestive of for- 
eign influence. 
Making the porches 
an integral part of 
the house construc- 
tion with arcades 
and broad low open- 
ings also serves to 
emphasize this 
feature. 

Picturesque detail 
has added not a little 
to the beauty of the 
Franklyn Court cot- 
tages such as quaint . 


charm 1s undeniable. 
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The gable, so universal in its native environment in England, noted for 
its steep pitch, is at first glance the distinguishing feature of the cottages. 





A typical doorway at Franklyn Court with its low shrub planting designed 
to protect the porch from its proximity to the street. Is it any wonder 
these cottages make a strong appeal to those hunting for real homes? 





The scene might well be laid in some pretty English village or continental town, for the old-world 
Here, as in England, the planting illustrates the harmony which should 


exist between a building and its surroundings. 
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trellises over arched doorways, 
about the porchesor Jaid against 
the concrete walls to support, in 
June, masses of rambler roses 
which make the place a blaze 
of color. Modest gray walls, 
solid shutters of Colonial green 
and the old-fashioned latch 
gates with brick walls that 
hedge in the rear gardens 
are a fewof the distinguish- 
ing marks that give these 
homes an_ individuality of 
their own. 

None of the Franklyn Court 
houses have more than seven 
rooms and in some cases but 
six. They were originally in- 
tended and are ideally  ar- 
ranged for a small family, in 
particular for one doing with- 
out a servant. The plan in 
this respect commends itself 
to prospective housekeepers 
who contemplate building an 
efficiency house on a small 
scale to run with the least 
expenditure of effort on the 
part of the housewife. 

For economy of space and 
convenience of arrangement, 
they are well worthy of con-' 
sideration; not an inch of 
waste room is permitted, and 
the rooms are placed with due 
regard to their bearings on the 
economy of good housekeep- 
ing. 

Every house has a garden 
plot, walled in English fashion, 
and planted with beds of old- 
fashioned flowers and a variety 
of effective shrubs, the latter 
invariably concealing a more 
utilitarian kitchen garden of 
sufficient area to furnish veg- 
etables for the family 
the season through. 
It has been said that 
gardens, as houses, 
ought to reflect the 
personality of their 
owners, and in this 
respect the gardens of 
Franklyn Court ex- 
cel, each expressing 
its individuality in 
its own arborial way. 

One of the chief 
charms of the Eng- 
lish garden cities is 
their harmonious re- 
lation to the soil, 
and the planting in 
the Garden City 
group is indicative 
of English influence 
as illustrating the 
harmony that should 
exist between a 
building and its 
surroundings. 




















An atmosphere of simplicity is 
felt the moment one enters Mr. 
Jobn S. Lawrence’s home at 
Topsfield, Massachusetts. The 
well-designed circular stairway 
might beused to good advantage 
as a model in planning the 
staircase for a Colonial house, and the brick floor offers another suggestion. 
The charming vista through the doorway makes a most attractive picture. 


One of the difficult problems in planning a small house is the hallway, 

and Adden and Parker are to be congratulated on the successful solution of 

this problem in building the W. N. McGill home in Winchester, Mass. 
Note the effective use of the frieze. 
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Old New England Hallways 


Photographs by Mary Northend 
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It would be difficult to find 
a more cheerful hallway than 
this one in the Perkins 
house at Hamilton, Mass. 
This cheeriness is perbaps 
largely due to the use of glass 
doors which allow the light to 
pour in, and the white paneled walls and staircase. The carved spindles 
and the paneling in the sides of the steps give a decorative note. 


There is something very pleasing about this arch in the hall of Mr. 

Edward Wheeler Jr.’s home on Chestnut Street, Boston. It plays the 

important role of a frame for a very beautiful picture, and does it to per- 
fection. The side walls are unique and very pleasing. 











OURISTS using the highway 

from Rutland to Burlington, 
Vermont, usually gasp at the 
prodigal use of marble in this sec- 
tion. We generally think of mar- 
ble, not quite as a precious stone, 
but certainly as a costly medium 
with which to build. But in the 
villages in this locality curbings 
for sidewalks, hitching posts and 
foundation facings are invariably 
made of marble. After seeing so 
much of it, you begin to look to 
see if the walls of the houses are 
not silver plated, the doors fin- 
ished in gold and perhaps the 
chimneys of some other precious 
metal. It is quite staggering to 
see the quantity of this beautiful 
white stone that is used for the 
most common construction work. 
However, the reason is quite 
plain as you drive on and come 
upon the many marble quarries, 
small and large. Some are so 
near the road that you can climb 
over a fence and find yourself in 
the very heart of one. Then you 
will understand why they some- 
times call Vermont the marble 
state. The wonderful quarries go 
down below the surface of the 
earth for a great distance. At the 
top the surface is sometimes quite 


aged in appearance, and near the bottom can be seen places 
where the gigantic slabs of pure white stone have been cut away. 
It is not strange then, when you see how much there is of it, 





Direct From the Quarry 


All the Marble Used in Building This Home in Vermont Was Carted from a Quarry a Mile Up the Road 


By HARRY IRVING SHUMWAY 
Photographs by Author 





A doorway suggesting strength and simplicity. The marble is 
nearly white, some of the pieces having a faint blue-gray veining. 


This picture 
gives an idea 
of the size of 
the marble 
blocks. They 
are afoot 
wide and 
about three 
inches thick 
Only the back 
wall of the 
house was 
built of brick. 


This 





and simple 
construction 
looks sturdy 
enough to last 
centuries. 
The doorway 
is set almost 
flush with the 
front, sug- 
gesting the 
East Wind 
doorways. 
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the Vermonters nearby have made 
a good use of the marble. It is 
simply taking advantage of the 
blessings of your own home town. 
In fact, only a few years ago a load 
of marble slabs, not quite up to the 
standard required by the builders 
of fine work, could be had for one 
dollar. And it was a two-horse 
load at that. 

The house shown here is prac- 
tically all of marble, with the ex- 
ception of the back wall, which 
is of brick. One of the photo- 
graphs shows this wall, and the 
size of the blocks of marble can 
be appreciated by comparing them 
with the bricks. 

The house is situated in an ideal 
spot. Directly rising from the 
rear yard is a typical green Ver- 
mont hill, as lovely as one could 
imagine, and uncultivated. Ver- 
mont hills do not need to be culti- 
vated to be beautiful anyway. 
They are perfect the way they are. 
The setting for this almost white 
house, with its typical wide New 
England street, overhung by giant 
elms and maples, and its own pri- 
vate miniature green mountain 
behind it, is at the same time odd 
and eminently pleasing. It pro- 
duces an impression of restfulness, 


protection from the wind, and ease. 
The one who constructed the house evidently had ideas of 
his own about building and he put them into practise. The 
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The bill rising from the back of the house is a typical Green Mountain in miniature and makes a delightful background. 


underpinning, which is also of marble blocks, was laid out 
on the exact plan of the rooms above it. Some idea of 
the worth of this fine support can be had, when we learn 
that seventy years later carpenters examined the floor and 
found it to be exactly level and the walls plumb. It must 
be a queer sensation to shovel coal and sift ashes in a marble 
room. It might make one feel like the tenor—or was it the 
baritone?— in “The Bohemian Girl” whodreamt that he dwelt 
in marble halls. 

The doorway is not the least attractive part of the house and in- 
terests many passers-by on its own account. The white columns 
are of pure white marble and in one piece. The door is an exqui- 
site piece of old San Domingo mahogany over two inches thick. 

The inside of the 
house is attractive and 
has no suggestion of 
coldness that one 
might fancy an all 
stone house would 
have. The ceilings 
are very high and the 
rooms generous in 
size. On the ground 
floor at the left are 
two big connecting 
parlors. At the end 
of the hall is a small 
writing room, and at 
the right a very pleas- 
ant living-room, with 
the dining-room back 
of it. There is an ell 
in which are located 
the kitchen and wood- 
shed. On the second 
floor are two large 
bedrooms in the front 
of the house. In the 
rear are two more 
rooms nearly as large. 





The ell end of the house. The piazza is evidently an addition of a later date and is not in 
keeping with the rest of the house. 


A wide hall runs from front to back. In the ell are two 


maids’ rooms and a sewing-room. 

The house is not so glaring as one might imagine, considering 
the blocks are of the white variety with grayish blue veining. 
In fact, it seems, perhaps on account of its age, not greatly 
lighter than light granite. The finish of the blocks probably 
accounts for this, as they are not highly polished like marble for 
interior work. The surface is slightly rough. 

This house is located in Brandon, one of the loveliest old towns 
in Vermont, and was built over seventy years ago. Outwardly, 
the house stands today practically as it was built, with the 
exception of the piazza, which is quite evidently an addition of 
a later date. The original cost was about $18,000, which, 
of course, gives little 
idea of what it would 
mean to build a similar 
house today. It would 
be interesting reading 
to see the items of the 
cost of the building. 
That of haulage was 
probably not excess- 
ive, because all the 
marble used was carted 
from a quarry a mile 
up the road. A thing 
of thiis kind makes 
one stop and think 
about the advantages 
that may be almost at 
his very door. Cer- 
tainly in these days of 
costly transportation, 
it would seem that it 


might pay to take 
stock of your own 


home town, and see 
what it has to offer in 
the way of helping you 
build your home. 








An Old World House on a New World Lane 


By HENRY B. BESTON 







Springtide rain does not 
have time to come through 
such a roof, which ts high 
enough to include two 
pleasant attic rooms. 
The casement windows 
are reproductions, but 


P [ic corner of 
Howlet Street 
and the Com- 

mon of Topsfield Vil- 

lage, though well 

within earshot of the 
occasional train and 
the passing motor 
car, is after all en- 
chanted ground. 

Seek out the spot on a pleasant sum- 

mer day, walk towards the East, and 

you will find yourself an adventurer 
in space and time. To the left, ris- 
ing over a little mound, you will see 

a lovely old lane, bordered and 

shaded by great murmuring trees 

through whose foliage the sunlight 
pierces, here and there, like quiet 
golden rain, and to the left of this 
lane over a stone wall heaped high 
with vines, a grassy knoll crowned by 
a sturdy and noble old house. And 
beyond the knoll on which the house 
stands foursquare to the wheeling 
sun, lies a great meadow bordered 
by two great drumlins with cedar- 
strewn slopes of pastureland. There 
is nothing in the landscape of sweet 
and gracious fields to shatter the 
enchantment. The Seventeenth 

Century dwells there and _ lives. 

The burden of the complex and ner- 

vous present falls from one’s shoulders 

and rolls away. 
Architects have not overpraised 


The sturdy door, built of wide planks 
and hand-made nails, 1s a copy of one in 
Deerfield. The quaint bracket is bal- 
anced by one which does not show in 
the photograph. 


This view shows the unusual and gen- 
uinely mediaval lines of the dwelling. 
The clapboards are of oak, and each one 
was measured for its place. 


A particular stroke of good fortune was the preservation 
of the fine Seventeenth Century stair-rail. 
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have been built upon the 
exact dimensions of the 
ancient frames. The oak 
drops at the corners give 
the place very much of 
an air. The side door 
leads to the kitchen. 


the Parson Capen 
House in calling it 
the finest Seven- 
teenth Century 
dwelling in New Eng- 
land. It has none 
of that unwholesome 
darkness, none of 
that cramped and 
almost dwarfed air 
which makes the average Puritan 
yeoman’s house interesting but seem- 
ingly uninhabitable. A swift glance 
is enough to show that the Capen 
House is no yeoman’s shelter, but a 
real architectural achievement. One 
can very justly say that the house is 
New England’s unique representa- 
tive of the great medizval tradition; 
it is, with its overhanging stories, a 
genuine Gothic house, a Colonial 
sister of the old houses in Chester, 
York, Strassburg and Caudebec in 
Normandy. 

Built in 1683, under Charles II, 
the medieval note merits close 
study. But the fact that the sec- 
ond story overhangs the first on 
the front, and that the third over- 
hangs the second on the sides is not 
the only Gothic feature of the dwell- 
ing. It is the only house in New 
England on which “barge” or 
“verge” boards can be seen. These 
are boards which follow the rake of 
the gable ends; many of the houses 
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in Chester are fitted with them; in some 
houses they are curiously and quaintly 
carved. These boards, together with the 
ancient bracket in the angle between the 
wall of the house and the projecting third 
story, may be seen in the central photo- 
graph. 

The house was built in 1683 by the 
first Minister of the Church in Topsfield, 
the Reverend Joseph Capen, a graduate 
of Harvard and a citizen of Dorchester. 
In the middle of the Eighteenth Century, 
it became the property of one of the great 
landowners of the neighborhood, and 
was rented to the laborers on his farms. 
Some years ago, however, it was purchased 
by the Topsfield Historical Society and 
restored by the distinguished antiquarian, 
Mr. George Francis Dow. Like all of 
Mr. Dow’s work the restoration is not 
only notable for its ac- 
curacy, but also for an 
artistic spirit which 
has made the Capen 
House the joy of all 
lovers of old-time 
beauty. Thereare 
two rooms on the first 
floor, one on either 
side of the immense 
chimney, and _ these 
rooms have been re- 
stored to their original 
state; the rooms on 
the second floor, 
though thoroughly 
rebuilt, have been left 
in their modern dress, 
and there are two odd 
but very livable little 
rooms in the attic un- 
der the high-pitched 
roof. 

Usually, old houses 
that have been re- 
stored either die or 
become pathetically 
transformed into “tea 
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In this room, 
with its look. of 
clean and sunny 
spaciousness, 
the treaty which 
confirmed the 
rights of the 
Topsfield settlers 
to their lands 
was signed by 
theIndians. 
The old chest, a 
fine Jacobean 
model, was dis- 
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houses”’ or museums from which all the 
beauty and charm of older times have 
fled, never again to be recaptured. The 
Parson Capen House, however, deserved, 
and achieved, a better fate. Though the 
house will ever open a welcome door te 
the visitor in search of the past, it is alsoa 
dwelling still, for, oh, gentle reader, the 
writer of the article is its tenant. You 
may be sure that in two long years of 
Armageddon there often rose before his 
eyes the memory of the old house on the 
knoll. 

There is a curious legend told about the 
house. Parson Capen was once preaching 
in his church when he had the presentiment 
that something was wrong, very wrong, 
at home. So down the pulpit stairs he 


hurried, along the aisle and up the road 
to his dwelling. 


His presentiment was 





This charming and artistic corner gives an excellent idea of Mr. Dow’s skill as a restorer. 
The light on the pewter plates is particularly pleasing. 


the stools are copies of an old model. 





























The chair is a genuine antique; 
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only too true. The serving-maid, whom 
he had left behind, was about to sign a 
compact with the devil, for the darkness 
of Witchcraft was abroad in the land. 
Close by the hearth stood a great, dark, 
evil figure, “Old Scratch” himself, and 
on the kitchen table lay a wicked book 
of satanic propaganda, some manual of 
spells, probably, into which the wretched 
maid-servant had already dipped. But 
the parson was not to bedaunted. Strid- 
ing into the room he boldly confronted 
the devil, seized the wicked book, then, 
grasping a measure of flaxseed which stood 
near by, sprinkled it on the floor and 
hurled this defiance at the Prince of the 
Powers of the Air. “If thou canst pick 
up yon flaxseed,”’ said the parson, “fas- 
ter than | can read backwards what this 
lass hath read, thou shalt have her, and 
thus only.” 

The devil, | think 
somewhat to his credit, 
accepted the challenge, 
and dropped on all 
fours. The parson, 
book in hand, straight- 
ened up and backward 
read the wicked text. 
It was hurry devil! 
Read parson! for a 
thrilling while. Sud- 
denly, the parson 
came to the end, and 
shouting a loud Ho- 
sanna! closed the 
book with a _ bang. 
The discomfited devil, 
so the story goes, in 
a crash of flame and 
a smell of brimstone, 
turned into a mon- 
strous coal-black rat 
which ran up the wall 
into a rat-hole. And 
mind you, no scoffing 
at the story, for the rat- 
hole is there to this day! 
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covered in 
Haverhill. Only 
a Puritan, bow- 
ever, could have 
long been com- 
fortable upon 
those uncom- 
promising 
chairs. The 
date on whichthe 
house was built 
is to be found 
scratched on the 
left-hand beam. 
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In this view from the tower you get the contour 
of the rocks and a little of the growth, but not the 
distance which a look-out over the sea gives. 
Much less do you find bere the constantly varying 
mood of the Maine coast. From the tower you 
can appreciate this through all the days of all the 
seasons, though most of us would be willing to 
omit imagining the winter. 


The interior of the camp has the effect of a sum- 
mer place, as it should. This is due partly to 
the wood finish on the walls, but even more to the 
furnishings, though these have not all, individually 
speaking, a summer character. You might find 
the wing chair in any of our winter homes, al- 
though the cretonne covering is probably light and 
gay. The rug is not a summer rug, yet with its dark 
colors it goes with the dark floor. But the wicker 
furniture is essentially of the summer season. 


By studying the detads we may see 
the method of transition, whether in 
house or grounds, from the formal 
through the less formal to the informal. 
The Satterlee home itself as we catch a 
glimpse of it is quite different from the 
typical camp. It is almost like a coun- 
try house, but the piazza is hardly formal 
enough for this, while the rail which pro- 
jects beyond is really rustic. Inthe same 
way we find the transition of the grounds 
from lawn through planting to the natu- 
ral growth of the wonderful forests. 
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Camping in the 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert L. Satterlee 
to Find a More Delightful Spot 


Photographs by 


It is not easy to get a good picture of a 
house or camp, as in this case, built in the 
woods. Camp or setting is likely to suffer from 
the necessarily constrained position of the 
camera. It 1s better to forego an attempt to 
show the whole thing, as here where the pho- 
































Woods of Maine 


Would Have Had to Search Long 
Than Mount Desert for Their Camp 


George R. King 


tographer suggests, by showing only details. 
By this means he shows us the owner’s work- 
ing method of adapting a summer home to 
very rugged natural surroundings. The 
method 1s not an uncommon one, perhaps 
because it is almost always successful. 













Here again it is difficult for the photog- 
rapher to get a view of the tower and of its 
setting in one picture. He adopts the 
method, therefore, of dividing his subject, 
and we have two pictures as a result— 
one of the setting of the tower, and one of 
the tower itself. The structure itself 
looks isolated and severe unless you will 
allow your imagination to place it for 
you in the woods at the highest point in 
the highest picture. If you do this, you 
will lose the sense of austerity, and you 
may become as romantic as you please. 
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In some places you do not have to build a fire- 
place in order to keep warm, but it is a very fine 
thing to have on the Maine coast, and especially 
in the early morning or late afternoon and even- 
ing. This one, which is in the tower, might al- 
most have been built in France or in northern 
Italy, for the forms used here originated in those 
countries. 





This picture gives the placid aspect of the 
place. There are a little of the rugged growth 
and typical rocks in the distance, but the fore- 
ground and the water itself are quiet and 
serene. The clearing which may very well be 
lawn is not in the least out of character with the 
whole, and may be imagined as leading down 
to a smooth bathing-beach, where the water 1s 
protected and warm. The bath-bouse is very 
probably just around the corner. 








The Home of Mrs. Leopold Cahn in Hartsdale, N. Y. 


One of Those Few Houses We Find in Driving Through the Country 
Which Really Seem to Have Grown Up Amidst Their Surroundings 


, ca house was designed 
primarily with the idea of 
using up the many old 

stone walls which the owner 
took over along with the prop- 
erty. He wished to have a 
stone house, and the old stone 
walls lent themselves very nat- 
urally to building. They were 
not of the boulder type, so 
frequently found in the coun- 
try; but many of the stones had 
flat beds without which good 
stonework is impossible. 

There were two fine elm trees 
about seventy-five feet apart, 
and the house was so placed that 
one of them would be in the 
garden and the other would 
shelter the living porch from 
the warm western sun. The 
site, therefore, was an ideal one, 
and it only remained for the 
architect to take advantage of it. 

The general type of the de- 
sign is that of the Tudor period 
although there is very little in 
the house apart from the en- 
trance bay to suggest this. 
The rest of the house follows out 
in a natural way the simple 
grouping of the plan. The prin- 
cipal feature of this is the garden 
to the rear. This is enclosed in 
a stone wall which at the garage 
rises to a sufficient height to 
conceal the two bedrooms there. 
The paths are laid out in old 
flagstones with an occasional 
joint sufficiently wide for the 
grass to grow. This simple and 
natural quality of the old stone 
walk has not been carried to the 
extreme as is sometimes found in 
our modern landscape work. 

As in most houses more room 
was required on the second floor 
than on the first, so that the 
living porch was incorporated 
in the main building with the 
owner’s bedroom above. The 
two arches on the end of the 
living porch have a pleasant 
outlook into the garden. In 
fact the stone terrace at this 
point is one of the most agree- 
able features of the plan. 

In the living-room a bay has 
been added which serves as an 
entrance to the garden on the 
first story and a sleeping porch 
above, the latter always a dif- 


Alfred Hopkins, Architect 





The two arches at the end of the living porch have a pleasant outlook 
into the garden. In fact, the stone terrace at this point is one of 
the most agreeable features of the plan. 
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The soft warm gray tint of the dining-room walls makes a very 
effective background for the hangings and wall decorations. 
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ficult thing to manage archi- 
tecturally, principally because it 
is invariably made too large. 
There seems to be really no oc- 
casion for a sleeping porch 
larger than to comfortably con- 
tain the bed, the facilities for 
dressing naturally being ar- 
ranged for in the house. 

A great deal of character has 
been given to the exterior as well 
as tothe interior by the use of the 
metal casement windows. These 
should never be over twenty 
inches in width and forty-eight 
inches in height, and smaller 
sizes can be used to advantage. 
These windows open out, which 
makes them entirely weather- 
proof. The problem of the 
screen on the inside has been 
solved in the metal screen which 
is pivoted on the side, top and 
bottom, and opens in. These 
metal windows are not used 
nearly as much as they ought to 
be, and while they are more ex- 
pensive than the wooden sash 
they are ever so much better 
from every point of view. The 
leaded glass gives a better scale 
to the sash and does not present 
the difficulty in painting which 
is always present with the old 
wood muntins. 

The windows, with their metal 
frames, are conveniently set in 
wooden frames, and this has 
been done in such a manner as 
to do away with the usual 
wooden trim on the inside, the 
plaster walls returning on the 
jamb and the plaster work going 
right into the window frames. 
This gives a pleasant relief on 
the interior from the usual cut 
and dried form of the wood trim. 

Special care was take i, too, 
to have the plaster walls as far 
removed as possible from the 
smooth slick surface which the 
mason loves to make with his 
steel trowel. In fact, the finish 
of the walls was put on with 
the hands, and all the corners 
rounded in the same manner. 
This makes a very agreeable 
surface. The same feeling was 
carried out in the ceiling, on 
which were placed the orna- 
mental plaster molds, taken 
from the actual casts of old 
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The site was an ideal one, and it only remained for the architect 

to take advantage of it. There were two fine elm trees about seventy- 

five feet apart, and the house was so placed that one of them would 

be in the garden and the other would shelter the living porch from the 
warm western sun. 
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GARDEN AND 
J FIRST FLOOR PLAN 





In the garden, the paths are laid out in old flagstone with an occa- 
ail j sional joint sufficiently wide for the grass to grow. This natural 
quality of the old stone walk has not been carried to an extreme. 








the antiques shown in the photograph 
were actual ones and not imitation. 
There is still much to do in the way of 
additional wall hangings, but a good 
start has been made. The mantel- 
pieces are in rubbed limestone and 
look well in connection with the rough 
plaster work. Pewter candlesticks and 
plates look well on them, and the back 
log has already made its influence felt 
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: SECOND FLOOR PLAN 








English plaster work. The ceilings 
have been left white in the natural 
plaster; but the walls have been tinted 
a soft, warm gray, which is always a 
tasteful background for hangings and 
wall decorations of any description. 
With this type of house-structure 
old furniture finds its real home, and 
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on the stone face 
of the living- 
room fireplace. 

One of the prac- 
tical novelties of 
the plan, which 
has worked out 
very well indeed, 
is the location 
and arrangement 
of the kitchen 
range. This has 
been put in what 
is really a_ bay 
window, the roof 
of which is flat, 
and directly 
above the range is 
placed a skylight. 
This gives, not only 
excellent lighting, 
but perfect ven- 
tilation for the kit- 
chen, so that the 
stove is literally 
surrounded by 
light and fresh air, 
not only at the 
sides, but at the 
top as well. This 
kitchen bay and skylight may be seen very clearly in the general 
view of the building. 

The planting as shown by the photographs is still in the 
embryonic stage. Since the pictures were taken new shrubs 
have been put in and the vines have grown well. The house 
faces an old apple orchard with which it has a definite relation, 
and the somewhat unusual arrangement of the roadway has 
proved entirely satisfactory. Instead of having the turn-around 
opposite the front door, this has been placed at one side, and 
while this necessitates an automobile backing away from the 
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The general type of the house is that of the Tudor period, though there is very little in the house apart 
from the entrance to suggest this. 





Special care 
was taken to 
have the 
plasterwalls 
as far re- 
moved as 
possible 
from the 
smooth, slick 
surface 
which the 
mason loves 
to makewith 
his steel 
trowel. The 
finish of the J 
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entrance, in order 
to complete the 
turn, this is much 
more to be de- 
sired than the 
usual arrangement 
of placing the 
turn-around 
directly opposite 
the entrance. 
Here, in a com- 
paratively small 
house, theroadway 
would encroach 
entirely too much 
on the living-room 
and living porch. 
Generally,too 
much importance 
is attached to the 
road. This 
should always be 
as simple and di- 
rect as_ possible. 
Subsequent plant- 
ing, which does 
not showin the pic- 
ture has screened 
the entrance to 
the kitchen 
and garage, so that it is now entirely cut off from the main 
drive. 

The architect, in planning this home, wanted to build a new 
house that would not look new, and he has certainly succeeded 
admirably. There are two factors which are, perhaps, largely 
responsible for this old-time effect—the use of the weathered 
surface of the stone for the outside walls, and the use of 
sheet lead, which commences to age during the first twenty- 
four hours it is exposed to the weather, for covering the 
roof of the little bay and second story porch at the rear. 


4 walls was 
| put on with 
the hands, 


_ ingonwhich 
7 were placed 
/ ornamental 
plaster 
/ molds taken 
7 from casts 
of old Eng- 
lish plas- 
ter work. 














The Furniture of the Allies 


F course, if you like, you can take 
the point of view that America 
has no furniture, quite after the 

fashion of the great lady who said, “Oh, 
but you know, Mr. Kipling never was in 
Society!”” And equally, of course, our 
colonizing ancestors were too busy settling 
towns and founding schools, establishing 
churches and laying out roads, literally 
beating back the wilderness, to have lei- 
sure to develop many distinct, original 
art motifs of their own. But then, furni- 
ture has always seemed to me a process of 
progressive development, moving from 
Italy to France, and later, from the 
Continent, sweeping over insular 
England. Each farther country in 
turn first adopted and then adapted 
furniture designs, and it is prob- 
able that America was influenced 
by the Dutch styles that the 
colonization of New York brought 
over here, half a century before they 
were introduced into England by the 
accession of William of Orange. 
And it is probable, also, that in the 
far South, on account of the French 
settlements, America was influenced 
by Gallic modes almost as early as 
the mother country. 

All this is a long preamble, but 
I would dislike having you take 
the viewpoint of the Londoner | 
recently talked to, for 
he had “just been 
making such an inter- 
esting collection of 
American furniture, 
plain old deal, natu- 
rally.” | remember 
that he was especially 
keen about a grand- 
father’s clock with a 
grained case; and 
nothing that | could 
say in any way shook 
his confidence that 
pine and honest, 
homely, clumsy lines 
were the only Ameri- 
can furniture virtues. 

If you read Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s “ Au- 
tobiography”’ you will 
agree with the Lon- 
doner no more than | 
did, for, writing of the 
early Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, 1726, to be exact, 
Franklin tells of one 
“William Maugridge, 
a joiner, a most ex- 
quisite mechanic, and 
a solid, sensible man.”’ 


















Mahogany slant-top desk with bracket feet. A 

Chinese Chippendale motif is introduced in 

the carving around the panels, and the bust 

between the curves of the broken arch is an 
unusual detail. 


American Furniture 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


Proving, of course, that cabinet-making 
as a trade was already seriously consid- 
ered, since the perfection of the work is 
praised. And Franklin’s letters and writ- 
ings are a mine of information for the 
reader who wishes to recreate and visual- 
ize the mid-Eighteenth Century back- 
ground. Do you remember that especial 
epistle to his sister Jane, congratulating 
her upon being grown up and having “ be- 
come a celebrated beauty’? “| had al- 
most determined ona tea-table; but when I 
considered that the char- 
acter of a good housewife 
was far preferable to that 
of being only a pretty 
gentlewoman, | con- 
cluded to send you a 
spinning-wheel, which | 


claw feet. 


~. 
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Upper detail of a block-front desk, an authentic Goddard piece owned by one of bis descend- 
ants, Mrs. William Covell, of Newport, Rhode I sland. 
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Bandy-legged cabinet with ball-and- 
Notice the delicately 
carved rail. 





hope you will accept as a small token of 
my sincere love and affection.” I’ve 
always hoped that poor Jane was not too 
much disappointed; tea-tables were very 
important things in those days. You 
have only to read Franklin’s satirical 
“Letter from Anthony Afterwit,” pub- 
lished in the Pennsylvania Gazette in 1732, 
to realize how quickly luxurious life and 
its expression in furniture was growing. 
But | am beginning my story in the 
middle—it was just that | wanted you to 
know that America wasn’t all pine—and 
I am sure you wish to hear about the 
earlier pieces. Of course, at first, prob- 
ably until 1650, furniture was scanty, and 
for the most part brought from England. 
Old inventories rarely show anything 
beyond chests, tables, chairs and, occa- 
sionally, bedsteads. Among 
various other items mentioned 
in Governor John Winthrop’s 
Inventory in 1649, you find 
“A bed and bedsteed, bolster 
and ould Tapestry ;”’ “2 chairs 
in ye Parlor Chamber,” “2 
trundle bedsteads & 1 stand- 
ing bed;” “a table & carpett 
& ould bever;”’ “6 chairs and 
a cup boarde in ye hall.” 
Were the chairs like those 
old “Carver” chairs, do you 
supposer Perhaps you have 
seen the very ones that be- 
longed to Governor Carver 
and Elder Brewster, for now 
they dwell in ancestral state 
at Pilgrim Hall in Plymouth. 
Tradition says that 
they were brought 
over in the Mayflower, 
and there is very little 
reason to doubt it, for 
they must have been 
much lighter to carry 
and less expensive to 
buy than the heavy, 
cumbersome wainscot 
chair then also in 
vogue in England. 
They can be quaintly 
engaging if the spin- 
dles are well-fashioned 
and not too heavy, 
though, according to 
Lockwood, “It is gen- 
erally believed that 
the greater the cir- 
cumference of the 
post, the older the 
chair.”” But wainscot 
chairs of the simpler 
type were soon brought 
over, and there are 














Walnut William and Mary highboy with trum- 
pet-turned legs and “‘tear-drop” brasses. The 
flat top is the earliest type. 
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Hepplewhite writing-desk of un- 
usual shape. The inlay is very 
charming and delicate. 


two excellent examples of 
this kind as well as the 
“Carver” chairs to be 
found in Pilgrim Hall. 
One of them was made at 
Cheapside in London, and 
used by Governor Edward 
Winslow as a chair of 
office. However, since 
chairs were none too plen- 
tiful then in England— 
forms and joint-stools be- 
ing regularly ordered as a 
supplement to more elabo- 
tate seats—there is no 
reason to think that there were many in 
this new country, and, although New Eng- 
land soon and thriftily developed a cabi- 
net-making trade, nearly a hundred years 
later, in 1711, Judge Sewall sent to Eng- 
land for that elaborate wedding furniture 
he gave to his daughter Judith. “A True 
Looking Glass of black Walnut Frame of 
the newest Fashion (if the Fashion be 
good), as good as can be bought for five or 
six pounds.” And “A Duzen of good 
black Walnut Chairs, fine Cane, with a 
Couch. A Duzen of Cane Chairs of a 
different figure, and a great Chair, for a 
Chamber; all black Walnut.” Clearly 
the type we call “Restoration” chairs, 
but, since | know of one collection where 
there are twenty-seven of these delightful 
things, all subtly 
different and_ all 
made in America, 
I think of this case 
of Samuel Sewall 
as fairly excep- 
tional. 

The South, on 
the contrary, 
never developed 




















‘ any considera- 
L able cabinet- 
makers. For 


one thing, its 


Windsor thair. It is 

said that George II 

discovered and named 
this type. 








Broken Arch highboy 
with carved central or- 
nament and “flame” 





finials. 
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wealth made it unnecessary; the rich 
tobacco and rice planters could afford 
to buy each style as soon as it came 
into fashion in England, when the dis- 
carded furniture was given away, usually 
to the negroes. That is why so much less 
really old furniture is to be found in the 
South than in the North; apparently 
there were no attics, and thrift did not 
preserve it. That is why, too, my dis- 
tracted aunts are now trying to buy back 
all the old family furniture from surround- 
ing negro cabins; some of the loveliest 
pieces, alas, lost forever, I suppose. 
Besides, a trade like cabinet-making 
naturally would develop and _ flourish 
much better in towns than in the isolation 
of a plantation. 

But, notwithstanding, wouldn’t you 
like to see the magnificent beds that 
Mrs. Ravenel describes in her fascinating 
“Life of Eliza Pinckney”? “The tradi- 
tion was that this was one of twelve wed- 
dings which took place in Charles Town 
that year, the grooms all being wealthy 
rice-planters. Furniture then was all 
imported from England, and the bed- 
steads brought out for these bridals were 
lofty mahogany four-posters, with tester, 
canopy, curtains and valance, complete. 
The posts, which might have, from height 
and size, been called pillars, were all carved 
with rice-stalks, with the heavy clustering 
ears forming the capitals. To climb into 
one of these beds one mounted a set of 
carpeted steps.” 

As for New York, in those days, New 
Netherlands, that colony must very early 
have felt the influence of lacquer and cane 
and ebony, all the largesse of the Orient, 
for the Dutch East India Company 
brought these things to Holland and her 
overseas possessions long before English 
trade had shaped itself that way. The 
same furniture tendencies are to be 
found in South Africa, where Dutch 
colonization preceded English, and it 
is an interesting fact to collectors that 
in both localities was found the large 
linen cupboard called a “Kasse,” a 
type that was seen nowhere else. 


Elaborately carved table in the baroque style, with the carved 
knees and French foot so often used by Chippendale. 
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It was in Philadelphia, however, that 
American cabinet-making rose to its great 
heights. It is said, you know, that one of 
Chippendale’s Directories, published in 
1754, found its way to the Colonies, and | 
feel almost sure that it must have gone 
straight to that city where the furniture 
was as excellent as the brotherly love. 
Such beautiful things they must have 
created then; such treasures are still to be 
bought there. And in Cornish, in one of 
those widely known artists’ homes, I have 
seen a pair of chairs made in the middle 
of the Eighteenth Century in Philadel- 
phia, and their lines are very lovely; curv- 
ing backs and cabriole legs ending in a 
graceful foot shaped like a conventional- 
ized clover-leaf. 

Philadelphia, too, was the home of the 
American Windsor chair, a type, accord- 
ing to J. B. Kerfoot, very little dependent 
upon the English models. | really wish 
you would read that article of his, “Amer- 
ican Windsor Chairs,” for it is so scholarly 
and yet so entertaining, a pleasure in two 
dimensions. His theory is that both the 
English and the American Windsors 
sprang from a common, earlier source, the 
roundabout chair, and that the American 
type, after a sojourn of twenty or so years 
in Philadelphia, was taken up by the cabi- 
net-makers in New Jersey and New Eng- 
land, and developed into half a dozen 
interesting styles: briefly, the Low Back, 
the Comb Back, the Hoop Back, the New 
England Armchair, the Fan Back and 
the Loop Back. 

And, to quote Lockwood again, for he 
is our great authority on Colonial furni- 
ture, “During the Chippendale period, 
1750 to 1775, furniture was made in the 
Colonies which for workmanship com- 
pared,favourably with any made in Eng- 
land. In Philadelphia high chests of 
drawers, dressing tables and desks were 
made with the scroll-top and elaborately 
carved, while in New England low chests 
of drawers, chests-on-chests, dressing- 
tables and desks were being made in the 
block-front type. Both of these styles 


Another fine Chippendale table, less intricately carved, but with 
The feet are ball and claw. 


more rhythm in the lines. 
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Four-post bedstead, the lower posts 
beautifully carved. The square 
tester rail is painted. 


are original in America, and 
are the contribution of cabi- 
net-makers here to the art.”’ 

Most collectors have 
dreamed of finding a block- 
front desk; mine is always in 
an attic, and it ever eludes 
me just as I lay a final, pur- 
chasing hand upon it. I am 
never quite sure whether it 
is one of that plainer type 
made in Northern New Eng- 
land, or the rich and magnifi- 
cent shell-carved style fash- 
ioned in Newport, Rhode 
Island, by John Goddard, that excellent 
Eighteenth Century craftsman. All | 
know is that | have never yet secured it 
either in fact or fancy. 

How shall | sum up for you this furni- 
tureof two hundred American years?—for, 
you know, according to economists, the 
Colonial period, in relation to finance and 
manufactories, lasted until 1815. | think 
that the development was gradual and 
much as it happened in England: Jaco- 
bean and oak; walnut and the Dutch 
influence; and mahogany with the schools 
of the various great cabinet-makers later 
in the EighteenthCentury. Certainly, the 
Chippendale mode must have lasted 
longer in America than it did in England, 
for when the mother country was feeling 
the effects of the transition period of fur- 
niture, the Revolution was 
going on—an event 
much more disturbing 
to our domestic state 
of life than to 
theirs. But, 
afterwards, 
Hepplewhite 
and Shera- 
ton had 





















(Continued on 
page 112) 


Shield-back Hep ple- 

white armchair with 

bell-flower carving and 
spade feet. 


An even more elabo- 

rately carved highboy 

but lacking upper 
ornaments. 

















Fine Sheraton stand with silk workbag, excellent 


brasses and two drawers. 
both charming and unusual. 





The octagonal top is 
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This garden is famed 
for its unusually at- 
tractive vistas. Garden 
walls and steps intro- 
duce an architectural 
note that gives variety 
and 1s very pleasing. 
Well-grown trees have 
been successfully trans- 
planted, and provide an 
adequate background 
for the larkspur, fox- 
gloves, sweet william 
and stocks that fill with 
fragrance the fore- 
ground of the picture. 
The beds are bordered 
with low-cut box, and 
the grass paths give an 
added charm. 
’ 














Mr. Henry E. Coe’s garden at Southampton, Long Island, is an 

excellent example of a small formal garden. Occasionally, one of 

the flowers creeps over the border as if in rebellion against such 
bondage, but most of the plants are well behaved. 




















Different Types of 


Photographs by 


Mr. Banyer Clarkson has selected an ideal spot for bis home. 
Mountains in the distance; a high hill, with the individual trees 
standing out, a little nearer; and on bis own grounds, a beauti- 
ful garden. What more delightful picture could one ask for? 
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ORMANT though it may be, the artist instinct is al- 
most universal. True, it is not always expressed in the 
creation of music, sculpture or painting; more often 

it is to be found in appreciation of what others have created. 
But the instinct is there to be cultivated and encouraged. 
Some may paint their pictures in oil, some in water-colors; 
others have found flowers to be the medium in which to 







































In this iris garden, 
there 1s no hint of a 
yellow flower. Purple, 
mauve, tawny brown, 
lavender and white are 
the colors that prevail. 
It is probably the 
largest iris garden in 
America. Ten thou- 
sand blooms were out 
the day the photograph 
was taken. If the 
right species of irises 
are selected, blooms will 
be had from early 
spring until midsum- 
mer. The Iris German- 
ica begins to flower in 
Mav, the Iris Inter- 
regne even earlier. 
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In Mrs. Harold Pratt's garden at Glen Cove, Long Island, one 
walks through a riot of bloom. One of the specialties she de- 
lights in is the standard rose. Comfortable garden seats are 
placed at discreet intervals, and tempt the visitor to rest and 
enjoy the colorful view. 








Gardens in the East 


Jessie Tarbox Beals 





This Japanesque tea-house is one of the pleasure points in this 
garden. Nearby 1s the water garden that is reminiscent of 
Japan. Mr. Cummins’ long sojourn in Hawaii and the East 
1s reflected in the treatment of this most fascinating garden. 


express themselves. And just as the artist knows, as he mixes 
his paints on the palette, the effects which will be brought out 
in the blending, so does the flower artist know, as he plants the 
little seeds in the ground, what the final picture will be—or rather 
what the series of pictures will be, for no garden picture is ever 
final. It is as changing as the sunset—each moment a new color, 
a new combination, and each more beautiful than the last. 
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Flowers For Everyone 


F you have a lovely flower 
garden, share it with others. 
There are three classes of 

people—those who have plenty 
of posies but, as they say, “hate 
to pick the flowers,” those who 
have gorgeous blooms but “don’t 
know anyone to give them to,” 
and those who have the flowers 
and know where to give them. 
Andlikethe rhyme, the first is the 
worst, the second the same, and 
the last the best of all the game. 

Have you had the experience of ad- 
miring flowers, to be answered with the 
remark—“ Yes, aren’t they lovely? Of 
course, we never pick any flowers because 
they look so pretty on the plants.” A 
few minutes of worried hesitation on their 
part and then the remark, “But you are 
so fond of flowers, maybe | could get you 
a little blossom down underneath where 
it will not show. No, this one has a bud. 
Oh yes, here is one—it has almost gone by, 
so | guess it won’t hurt to pick it.”” And 
then you receive the flower, but you 
know it has hurt, not the plant, but the 
person who gave the posy, for he or she 
has not learned the pleasure that comes 
from flower-giving. 

A large public market in one of the 
leading cities on the Pacific coast has 
several tubs filled with carnations just 
barely passe enough to prevent their sale 
as first-class blooms, and by the tubs is 
the inviting sign, “Help yourself.”” A 
flower vender puts the carnations there, 
and if you could see the happy faces of 
the people who carry away the free carna- 
tions, you would know that even the slum- 
dweller loves and appreciates flowers. 

If all your friends have plenty of 
flowers, there are still others to give to. 
There is the tired dressmaker who lives, 
perhaps, in a hall bedroom; the man who 
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Here’s flowers for you: 

Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram: 

The marigold, that goes to bed wi’ the sun. 
Shakespeare. 


beats your rugs—his family will be 
pleased with flowers, and he will be more 
pleased that he has something to take 
home to them; the laundress can ap- 
preciate a bunch of sweet peas though 
she had to smell hot soapsuds all day; 
and even the passerby, who admires that 
bed of phlox, will not be offended if you 
offer a bouquet. Try it and see! 

If you are to go out with your flowers, 
there are still more places. There is the 
girl in the dentist’s office, the man who 
runs the elevator up and down the dreary 
shaft, and the girl behind the counter in 
the department store who will be pleased 
with a bouquet that she can wear or take 
home in the evening. 

The public charitable institutions are 
usually woefully lacking in bouquets of 
cheering blossoms, and those who are un- 
fortunate enough to be in the city jails are 
not so case-hardened but what a bunch 
of flowers will give them encouragement, 
a bigger boost often than a few stereo- 
typed “words of uplift.” In the hospi- 
tals, there are so many, many people who 
never get a single posy while they are sick. 
The poor little kiddies in the Children’s 


Hospitals would be immensely 
pleased with a big red rose, one 
for each hand. And who would 
not be glad to take a bouquet 
of flowers to a boy who has been 
“over there” and has returned 
to convalesce in this country? 

Flower giving is not namby- 
pamby sentimentality. It is a 
means of expressing friendship, 
sympathy and encouragement in 
a subtle and delightful way. 
“Flowers are words which even 
a babe may understand.” 

A special bloom, one that is out of the 
ordinary in size or color or is particularly 
rare, can be shared so easily with others. 
The public libraries or chambers of com- 
merce are always glad to place a flower on 
exhibition. The first pink escholtzia the 
writer ever saw were some donated to a 
public library by a woman who loved 
flowers and wanted others to share her 
pleasure. 

There is not a flower that grows but 
what is givable. Just because you have 
not violets, roses, hyacinths or orchids, 
do not hesitate to offer your flowers. 
Some people dearly love nasturtiums, 
daisies, the blooms of the hollyhock, 
poppies and dandelions. And it is not 
work to pick flowers. It may be, if you 
have a five-acre field of violets that have 
to be picked every other day as the little 
Jap gardener has to do, but it is just fun 
when you can select the particular blos- 
soms you know will suit the friend who is 
to receive them. Perhaps one likes the 
flowers in bud, another prefers half- 
opened blossoms and another sprays of the 
plant itself. To give the right kind of a 
bouquet is the reward for your efforts. 
You can double your pleasure, seeing your 
plants grow and blossom and sharing them 
with somebody who has no garden plot. 


Saving the Face of the Landscape 


S you travel through a fair and habi- 
table country with sloping fields 
crowned by lovely groves from which 
gentle streams trickle down in curving 
lines you muse and wonder and go day- 
dreaming in one of the few ways left to 
us adult mortals. But not for long. 
You are soon jerked back to drab reality 
by a glaring admonition to use Pink RIB- 
BON CatsuP or to bathe at the Rounp 
SQuARE INN. The nearer you approach 
your destination the more frequent do the 
signs become, until at last they make a 
movie reel from which you turn in con- 
tempt. 
Even worse are the great scenic high- 
ways that the states have prepared for 
auto travel. Within the last two years 
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practically every bend in the road has 
been appropriated by a gigantic sign that 
excludes the beauty of the vista and makes 
you long to use an axe to vent your out- 
raged feelings. 

At last the worm has turned! There 
stands Massachusetts pointing the way 
by which other Commonwealths may save 


the beauty of their landscapes from the 


ravaging hand of the sign-painter. 
It has been a long struggle. Individ- 


’ uals, societies, city and state governments 


for decades have attempted to teach 
morals and manners to the paint-pot 
brotherhood. Importunities, ordinances, 
taxation—these have been tried in vain. 
The courts have held regulatory measures 
unconstitutional, and our multitudinous 
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friends have continued to spill their highly 
colored wares over the scenery. 

So the old Bay State has met the objec- 
tion of the courts by changing the con- 
stitution. At the recent election about a 
score of constitutional amendments were 
adopted and among them was one which 
gives the legislature authority to regulate 
signs that deface the landscape. It is 
to be hoped that the remedy thus pro- 
vided will be promptly applied. 

In other states the example of Massa- 
chusetts should serve as an inspiration 
anda guide. Here isadefiniteend toward 
which civic organizations, improvement 
societies, women’s clubs and every lover 
of an unspoiled outdoor world may work 
with assurance of final success. 




















Professor Francis G. Peabody’s Study at Asticou 


A Short Walk From the Cottage Through an Informal Garden Brings the Professor to an Ideally 
Situated and Perfectly Equipped Studio, Amidst the Trees and Shrubs and Overlooking the Bay 


Visualize pines, firs, spruces, 
hemlocks, arbor vite, oaks, 
ashes, wild plum trees, dogwood, 
sumach, blueberries, wild flowers, 
ferns, birds and the ocean, and 
you will have a picture of Bar 
Harbor. Is it any wonder that 
Professor Peabody, desiring a 
quiet secluded spot in the great 
outdoors, selected this place for 
the vacation months? Ina pro- 
fessor’s work it is necessary to get 
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away from folks where one can 
read and study and gather new 
inspiration for teaching, and it 
was with this idea that the studio 
was built. This studio is about a 
couple of hundred yards from the 
cottage and overlooks Asticou 
Bay. The Fountain of Eternal 
Youth may not have been found, 
but truly the fountain of in- 
spiration and health and _ hap- 
piness is not far distant. 
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Photograph taken before 
alterations were begun. 
The original was a twin 
cottage with a summer 
kitchen at each end. 


T is a matter of his- 
| tory that in 1682, 
Welsh Friends were 
the first purchasers (“ Ye 
first within ye tract of 
land in the Province’’) 
to have their land be- 
yond the Schuylkill River 
laid out. They were the 
first settlers in the Welsh 
Tract and founders of the 
Merion Meeting. They 
built the present Meet- 
ing House in 1695. 

This Welsh Tract is 
west of the Schuylkill, 
and from Philadelphia 
to Paoli, perhaps forty 
miles. It is called 
the “garden spot” of 
Pennsylvania, and in beauty of scenery 
compares favorably with Colorado. It 
has the same variety of landscape: moun- 
tains, hills and valleys. Pennsylvania 
dells are ravines in Colorado; our ravines 
are canyons there, and we have forests of 
oak and beech which Colorado has not. 

About ten miles from Philadelphia, in a 
valley, on the Mill Creek is what was 
once a Mill Settlement, consisting of 
twelve stone buildings: two mills, a black- 
smith shop, barn, a long narrow building 
(fifty feet by fourteen feet) of two stories, 
which was store and post-office with liv- 
ing-rooms above, nearly a hundred years 
ago, and seven habitable houses. These 
were built between 1830 and 1835. All 
are now modernized with heat, light and 
water, and what was once known as the 
Mill Settlement is now called Gladwyne 
Colony. 

The valley lies northwest and south- 
east, making it comfortable climatically 
both summer and winter. The hills are 
heavily wooded with century-old oaks, 
beeches, tulip trees, ash, a few black wal- 


In Gladwyne, Pennsylvania 


By LOISE M. LUDLUM 
Mills and Van Kirk, Architect 


nut trees and sycamores, all of which make 
each season beautiful with their foliage 
and really, with their lack of it; for the 
beautiful silver-gray beeches are pictures 
in themselves in winter. The creek, usu- 
ally most tranquil in its meanderings, can 
quickly become a mad torrent. In a 
half hour from a sudden heavy shower it 
will rise three feet and go down as quickly. 
It never fails in its gentle rippling over the 
stones, and is always about ten inches in 
depth. 

As a child, the owner of one of the cot- 
tages of this colony always longed to live 
in an old stone house with deep window 
seats, many ups and downs, ins and outs 
architecturally, anda stream running near; 
the great desire has been satisfied in each 
particular. It will be noticed that the 
original in this instance was a twin cot- 
tage. A summer kitchen adorned (?) 
eachend. A door opened into each, anda 
door opened directly into each living- 
room. There were two rooms on the first 
floor, two bedrooms on the second and an 
attic bedroom in each house—all of the 
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These two views show the 
louse as it stands today. 
It has been considerably 
enlarged, but the good Colo- 
nial lines remain. 


plainest and most forlorn 
appearance; but there 
were great possibilities 
in sight. 

In getting ready to 
carry out the architect’s 
plans, twoor three gentle- 
men who were seeking 
rehabilitation of body 
and mind did much of 
the actual work of re- 
moving the partitions on 
the first and third floors, 
and tearing off the old 
plaster and lath and put- 
ting on the new lath. 
So there are very pleas- 
ant associations con- 
nected with the rebuild- 
ing because so little of 
the work was done by strangers. The 
carpentry was done by a very devoted 
man, who was a carpenter and a cabinet- 
maker by trade. He knew how all work 
should be done. There was no haste in 
carrying out plans; consequently, the 
many little changes which so frequently 
are desired after a house is completed by 
contract, have not, after six years of occu- 
pancy been discovered. 

We should not buy chairs merely to sit 
upon, nor a clock only to tell the time; but 
to follow out the process of home-making, 
we should have our house correct accord- 
ing to the best standard. Who is to de- 
cide what the best standard is? One with 
an intuition for the harmonious, could no 
more place Louis Quinze furniture in a 
Colonial house, than he could sew a china 
button on dainty lingerie; hence, in the 
transformation and the furnishing of this 
old Colonial house there is nothing mod- 
ern except heating, lighting and plumb- 
ing. The standard is Colonial because 
nothing else would fit the surroundings. 
Although only ten miles from a busy city, 
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one could easily imagine 
himself a hundred miles 
from a civilized centre, so 
quiet and peaceful is 
everything. 

As we approach The 
Fernery, which is Rhe- 
dynfa in Welsh, we go 
to the door, raise the old 
knocker and are admitted 
into a little entry lighted 
by three windows. The 
floor of this and the fire- 
places in the house are 
paved with old brick tak- 
en from an unused chim- 
ney on the place. The 
walls are in putty 
colored plaster. The 
woodwork here and 
throughout the house is 
old ivory. We find at 
the left of the entrance 
door a tiny umbrella rack 
with a Martha Washing- 
ton mirror over it, and a 
low rocker by the fireplace 
in the wall. This room 
was originally a summer 
kitchen, and in this fire- 
place, which is about ten 
inches from the floor, the 
cooking was done. In 
those days, cast-iron doors 
covered the opening, 
and baking was done with 
these closed. In Wales, 
chintz curtains are used 
on each side of such a fire- 
place, and here we have 
some blue-and-tan chintz 
about fifty years old. The 
little mahogany desk is a 
relic of an early generation. 

The living-room 
is twenty-eight 
feet by twenty feet 
and is lighted by 
three small windows 
and two French win- 
dows, which take the 
place of the old doors. 
The walls are cov- 
ered in golden brown, 
rough surfaced pa- 
per, as are the upper 
halls and stairways. 
The floors are two 
shades darker than 
the walls. There is 
a well-behaved fire- 
place at each end of 
the room, because the 
room was originally 
tworooms. Com- 
fort, a room must 
have, and this room 
has this luxury. On 
a winter evening, 
with fires on the 
hearths, candle- 
light softening 
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There is no real dining-room in 
When there 
are several guests, a table in the 
living-room 1s used, but when there 
is only one the pleasant little 
corner in the kitchen 1s enjoyed. 


the Ludlum home. 


When remodeling the house, the 
two living-rooms of the twin cot- 
tage were thrown together to make 
one large room. This explains 
the fine old fireplaces found at 
each end of the present living-room. 





has an interesting history. 





Each piece of furniture, with the single exception of the wing chair in the upper photograph, 


These date back ninety to one hundred and twenty-five years. 
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everything and a _ good 
story-teller or a book, 
one could wish the even- 
ing would not end. 
The ladder-back chair 
came from Wales, as did 
the iron sconces, the and- 
irons and the fire-set. The 
little foot-stove behind the 
ladder-back chair belonged 
to an old grandmother of 
blessed memory. She used 
it while riding to meet- 
ing on a cold winter day 
and also rested her feet on 
it in her pew. The wing- 
chair is the only modern 
pie ce of furniture in 
the room, as the other 
chairs, tables and sofa date 
back from ninety to one 
hundred and twenty-five 
years. A Chinese Lowe- 
stoft helmet pitcher on the 
bookshelves brought over 
by a missionary friend 
eighty years ago, and the 
little bowl, also Lowestoft, 
was one of a set that be- 
longed to Anna Bartram, 
direct descendant of John 
Bartram theowner of what 
is now known as Bartram’s 
Gardens, and who was the 
first botanist in this coun- 
try. The old glass bottle 
on the table was made in 
Baron Stiegel’s (of red 
rose fame) factory. 

The little Dutch cabinet 
is so old he cannot remem- 
ber the date of his birth, 
and is very dear to his 
owner’s heart, as is the old 
desk. A door by the 
cabinet leads through 
a pantry to the kitch- 
en, the walls of which 
are painted white. 
The woodwork is 
in white with gray 
lines, and the lino- 
leum is black, white 
and gray. 

As will probably 
be discovered, 
there is no real din- 
ing-room. The din- 
ing-table stands 
across a corner of the 
living-room, which 
is every kind of a 
room combined: 
library, writing-room 
and dining-room. 
If there is but one 
guest, the table is 
laid in the kitchen, as 
shown. The table 
furnishings are all 
more than one 
(Continued on page i18) 





A Glimpse of the Old 


Photographs taken by 


N spite of the fires which wiped out whole sections of Charleston, 
the fine old dwelling-houses are not in any sense exceptional. 
True, some of the very earliest ones were destroyed, but others 

were soon built up to take their place. Indeed, in many cases, the 
walls of the old homes were left practically untouched by the fires, 
and new interiors were promptly built. There is a certain distinctive 











Formerly the residence of Governor John Rutledge, usually styled Dicta- 
lor, because just before the capture of Charleston by Sir Henry Clinton 
the legislature conferred upon him ‘‘the power to do everything necessary 
for the public good, except the taking away the life of a citizen without a 
legal trial.”” The heavy ironwork was added by a later owner. 











Staircase in home of Mr. George H. Moffett. It is thought that the 

interior of this house was burned in the fire of 1740, leaving only the 

walls. If that 1s the case, it was rebuilt very soon. The thickness 

of the walls bears out that thought, for they are massive enough to resist 

almost any fire. The staircase hall was probably originally a part of the 
large front rooms facing the street. 





This very fine example of Colonial architecture below 1s believed to have 

Built by Mr. William Branford before 1767, and long known as the been built shortly before the Revolution by Mr. William Gibbes. It 1s 
Horry House. The piazza over the street was added later. Now the now the residence of Mrs. J. B. E. Sloan. The eastern gateway 1s 
home of Mrs. William H. Dunkin. shown here, but there is a similar gateway on the west of the house. 
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Residences 1n Charleston 


George Johnson and St. J. Melchers 


style of architecture which permeates Charleston. Fires have come. 
but it remains very little changed. New settlers have made their 
homes in Charleston, but the old-time style, though influenced to 
some extent by their ideas, is still dominant. If Charleston 
were to be taken as an example by our other cities, the architec- 
ture of our country would be lifted to a very much higher level. 








Street door and gateway of house formerly the residence of Hon. Henry 

Deas, now belonging to Mr. Henry Buist. The wrought iron found in 

Charleston is particularly interesting. It has been used continually, 
beginning with the early days. 





Built about 1832 by Mr. Elias Vanderhorst and still owned by his de- 
scendants. The double flight of stone steps leading to the piazza is very good. 
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One of the many fine mantels in Mr. Moffett’s home. This one is in the 
drawing-room, the front room on the second floor. Note the paneled 
walls, a treatment which has been carried out very widely throughout the 
home. Such alterations as have been necessary are in keeping with the 
style of the home. 


The residence of Colonel William Rhett before 1722. This house was 


built upon the site of one that had been burned before 1707, which had Se 

been the property of Jonathan Amory, Speaker of the Commons House of ee 

Carolina. It was occupied by two successive governors, Colonel James House below was built by Governor Thomas Bennett. Among other 
Moore and Sir Nathaniel Johnson. Today the property of Mr. F. W. interesting features is the unsupported staircase which springs from the 


Stender. first to the second floor. 
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Education for Leisure 


A Truly Reorganized Education Must Train for Efficiency in the Best Use of Leisure Time 


by 





By the author of “‘An Accidental Experiment in Education” 


N telling the story of our accidental experiment in combining 
education and living in an “organic way’’—as it is now 
technically right to call it—I believe many thoughts came 

that did not fit into that story, and yet are to come more and 
more under discussion as we more consciously try to bring all 
mankind into closer relation to the well-springs of free being. 
Ah, how one’s heart sinks as the raucous cries of the children in 
the streets add to the noisomeness of the hot city this summer 
day, and one thinks of what a small proportion of our seven 
hundred thousand are, in this August heat, enjoying any contact 
at all with earth not sealed away from them by concrete. 
Always in dreaming of the rising to full height of mankind, one 
is daunted by the slowness of the process, the futility of our 
individual efforts; yet our inheritance of the courage of man 
must keep us always trying to pursue each gleam of a better 
state, to follow each discoverer into new harbors that the noblest 
of all adventurers ever dreamed of. The building up of a har- 
monious civilization may be completed sometime. 

That the civilization for which we have been battling, against 
forces that submerge man in a murky and soul-stifling enslave- 
ment to the idea of ruling others for their supposed good, is only 
vaguely clear to ourselves is sadly true. What is our one aim 
and end in living and functioning as members and citizens of 
this or the other country with which we find ourselves in alli- 
ance? What is our ultimate belief? From the noisiest head- 
line to the youngest public-school pupil | get back the chorus— 
“democracy.” 

That few of the choragi could define that for me is due to 
some extent to the very marked absence in our civilization, as 
it touches the many, of any education for the use of the leisure 
that our commercial developments of a hundred years have 
made us work so hard for. When we tamper with our public 
schools at all, what is the first thing we do? We face the fact of 
a growingly incompetent humanity and we try to remedy this 
by technical courses almost exclusively. But in tam- 
pering with the schools—and again | find the same 
word insisting upon use because we practise no really 
constructive action in regard to them—we have appar- 
ently not yet taken into consideration the fact that, 
under modern conditions, work has for the vast major- 
ity of us no developmental value at all. Culture no 
longer comes in life itself as it did in the great crafts 
periods, when the ordained work of a man was the way 
by which he spiritually progressed. Spiritual and 
intellectual development simply does not take place at 
all. The great facts of human contact, love and suffer- 
ing, struggle and death, mark and mold us deeply. 
The mere structure of our very indifferently co-opera- 





tive society does jog us into a semblance of social behavior, 
but as free and upstanding spirits knowing what democracy 
might mean we do not know ourselves. Nothing in our general 
education puts us, as it should first, in possession of this tech- 
nique of living as in the old days our work itself would have 
done. Our dull schools cram us with what too often turns out 
to be the wrong set of facts for our individual uses. Discipline, 
what we get of it nowadays, helps us little to plan for ourselves 
when we shake free of it. The great world of the open, of the 
sayings of men about it even, of the arts that do exist among us 
—such as they are, they are our responsibility—universal things 
of import, intrigue us not. The first step toward finding each 
his own actual place in a real world has never been granted to 
any of us. 

Conceive if you can a really daring and believing and reverent 
pair of parents in actual possession of that aspiring, adventuring, 
creating and fearless thing we call a baby. Better, conceive a 
group of eight or ten pairs of such brave creatures as might in 
time replace the present timorous, weak and selfish pairs so 
prevalent among us. 

Instead of making the ugly and shapeless molds of places, 
called impiously homes, that now litter the earth and warp its 
inhabitants, we would find these courageous demi-gods waiting 
upon the growing needs of the new beings and cultivating their 
new paths for them only as they indicated their direction and 
for only so long as they permitted it. From the earliest possible 
moment such children would assert their divinity in creative 
instead of destructive ways if only the atmosphere about them 
breathed of encouragement and love and sympathy and true 
wisdom. They would make their own toys and their own plays. 
In company with each other they would discover friendship and 
co-operation and grant understanding consent to the control of 
reasonable laws as they evolved. In time they would be in 
control of their various talents by the accumulation of experi- 
ences in using them. My mind leaps to the rooms 
decorated by them, the cabins built by them, the little 
papers printed by them, and the interesting ways in 
which books entice them to a new rest and refreshment. 

All these things are done by children to some degree 
here and there. We have all subscribed to the news- 
papers our boys printed in the attic—though | know 
only one parent who will brave public opinion enough 
to let the rooms be decorated by the children them- 
selves, and not yet one experimental school that will 
let its rooms actually express what the children are 
doing—though thoughts in this direction are flying 
about. Child life of this free kind where it happens 
to the fortunate few leads on to adult life, even when 
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that must be spent drearily as to work, that knows how to spend 
its leisure in spirit-developing ways, and soul-growing ways. 
Grown-ups who have used tools in shaping a fine boat can get a 
fillip of strength from the lines of a beautiful old table without 
possessing it. Young people who have fitted spaces in their 
rooms with strange scrawls will not be so scornful of the new 
cubist or futurist that may, after all, have something to say. 
They may have the more truly seeing eye for the expression of 
their own time. The makers of little plays in the barn may 
develop into an audience that will cry out for good drama and 
get it. And the bold and fearless parents will have been march- 
ing on with jubilant feet watching the flash of the undaunted 
eyes and swift in spirit to meet each spiritual call for sympathy. 

Ah, but how few are the parents who go on thus living them- 
selves! Many children have a few years of kindergarten or 
Montessori, but then what is supposed to be the practical needs 
of high-school examinations and college needs frightens the 
parents into withdrawing from the adventure in freedom, and 
dull formula takes the place forever extended which the indi- 
vidual at the helm earlier was occupying so well. 

Our traditional education has given us this generation that 
goes in hordes to see cheap and indecent movies, while Copeau’s 
theatre has to be endowed to run at all and then plays to but a 
scattered few of the patrons; that reads about its baseball but 
has no playgrounds at all adequate for teaching the game to the 
millions. Many of the cities have water environs, yet few 


Individuality in 


HERE are several ways of selecting furniture 
for the bedroom, as for any other room. 
Some like to buy an entire suite which reflects 
one’s personality, adding such little accessories 
as fit in with the general scheme. Others prefer 
buying odd pieces here and there in the different 
shops. Each has its advantages, though the 
latter is likely to drag one who is not thoroughly 
familiar with the different periods of furniture 
into a pitfall. 
The charming little suite shown here is dainti- 
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swim; villages are often near mountains nobody climbs; skating 
and sleighing are neglected, and | am sure when | say “ Pompey- 
ing’”’ is a lost art, that no one will know to what I refer. 

A truly reorganized education must take deep account of 
these things, must train for efficiency in the best use of leisure 
time. American young people are often told that their heritage 
is richer than that of any other group of the world; but how little 
do they heed this, how rarely inform themselves about ancestral 
heroes, whose voices can so easily be called up from their quiet 
corners in the recorded past. Almost never is there any har- 
mony between the natural beauty of our land itself and the 
fundamental values among the dwellers therein. Our farmer 
neighbor has no conscious thrills in his rock-pasture, laurel- 
decorated though it may be. At his little red schoolhouse 
there was no time for the one teacher of six grades to help him 
develop his sensibilities to such things. 

But saddest of all, when we regard him in terms of his economic 
expensiveness, is the college-bud “pleasure-seeker” who has 
been conscientiously, though stupidly, led past all the doors to 
the treasure-houses, or given a peep in some, but who never found 
them to his liking because of the “highbrow” label entrance 
into any of them would have earned for him, and can actually 
sit through performance after performance of the stupidest 
“revues, endure the cheap talk of his club confreres, and 
find work impossible that does not leave him more than 
his share of the “leisure” he knows nothing of using. 


Your Bedroom 


ness and individuality personified. It is known 
as the Windsor pattern. The delicate tint of the 
furniture is most restful, while the dainty pattern 
stenciled in bright colors gives just the right note 
in the bedroom. Two-toned striped wall-paper 
makes an excellent background for this style of 
furniture, setting it off to good advantage and 
yet drawing the pieces together into one unit. 
The colors found in the stenciled design can be 
repeated in the hangings, and should, of course, 
be taken into consideration in selecting the rugs. 
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Three-in-one sugar creamer and teapot Fiber cups 
Moulds 


Croquette moulds 
Egg poacher 


Glass casserole 
Rubber window drier 
Canning fork 


Large aluminum kettle and its different parts 
Vegetable cutters 

Corn cob grater 

Measuring spoons 


Keeping Up With the Procession 


By HELEN IRENE WEED 


S a result of the numerous demands of war we uncon- 

A sciously learned to systematize our home duties so that we 

did more work in less time than ever before. Our indi- 

vidual reconsiruction can keep on making the home grow into 

a more interesting place, a fascinating playhouse rather than 

just a partially interesting workshop, as it was in the pre-war 
times. 

The many calls for war needs have undoubtedly left our 
kitchens in a much devastated condition, for who had the heart 
to buy kitchen trinkets, when we spied a Thrift Stamp at every 
corner of the day? But now wecan make the kitchen work fun, 
and put in some sensible, reasonable playthings. The list is 
endless! A few are pictured here, but many more surprises 
remain on the merchants’ shelves. There is everything new 
waiting for you, from a fireless gas range to a wee new little mus- 
tard spoon. Go shop-hunting some du!l day, enlist the interest 
of a cheerful clerk, and you will be surprised to learn what a 
fairyland the heaps of tin, iron, aluminum and woodenware 
can become when once you set your imagination working upon 
them. 

There are tubes of temperamental sizes and shapes that cut 
the patriotic vegetable into cunning little “squirly-gees’’ that 
go swimming about in one’s soup, or that lie in solemn state upon 
a salad. There are wee little moulds, middle-sized moulds and 
great big moulds that smile benignly at us as we wander by. 
We cannot help but feel that though they cost a few pennies 
apiece, it would be a joy and economy to have them nearby for 
the jelly that more than just fills our one large mould. 

Speaking of moulds, the croquette moulds pictured here are 
a boon to those who enjoy springing a surprise. These are but 
a sample of the many shapes to be obtained. The croquette 
mixture is stuffed into the little tin case, then one of the metal 
pins is slipped out, the case opens down the side and out comes 
the mixture already shaped to roll in crumbs, egg and crumbs. 

What is more fun than to see on our shelves the shining pieces 
of aluminum? The kettle, with its many compartments, seems 
to comprise all the duties of kitchen utensils in one, for by com- 
bining its various pieces one can boil, steam, bake, roast and 
poach materials within its roomy sides. Two shapes of cups 
are included, a set of six cups for poaching eggs, and another 
set suitable for steaming puddings. ; 

The inexpensive corn-cob grater is very usable for cutting 
corn from the cob for stews, fritters and corn oysters. To make 
the fritters come out satisfactorily one should have some stand- 
ard measuring spoons. The set illustrated contains the standard 
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tablespoon, teaspoon and half teaspoon sizes. Many times 
five sizes of spoons can be found attached to the same ring. 
These are easily used, for when one measuring spoon is being 
used the others are provided with long enough handles to permit 
the hand to grasp them firmly. Through the use of these and 
a standard cup, we are very certain of successful results in our 
cookery if we use the scientific recipes intelligently. 

The little glass casserole is a very convenient kitchen play- 
thing, as it converts the left-over bits into such tasty and at- 
tractive dishes that make the “man-less’”’ luncheon at noon a 
pronounced success. 

The man who cleans windows for a living very often has a 
rubber window drier attached to the end of his mop-stick to put 
the finishing touches on the window, whether it is that of the 
tiny boot-black stall or the enormous plate glass affair of the 
leading city merchant. Why shouldn’t we adopt the same 
method, eliminate another kind of a backache and be assured 
that our results will look as fine as those of the man who has to 
measure his glass windows by the square yard rather than by 
the inches or feet? 

Soon our thoughts will be turned towards canning time. 
Why not be prepared a little early and get our tonged forks? 
After purchasing them, ask the handy man to bend them in at 
the ends one-quarter of an inch, for then they will pick up things 
much easier. These are so usable everywhere in the kitchen 
for lifting hot dishes and cans, and we are all the better prepared 
to handle our hot heavy cans when the season arrives with the 
intensive work with them, because we have developed skill in 
the manipulation of these utensils beforehand. 

So many times during these days of epidemics we have culti- 
vated the gracious habit of remembering the soul who is sick. 
It is a slight worry to us, and a care to those whom we are remem- 
bering, to have to see that the container our bit of food, jelly or 
pickle went over in, is safely returned. If one has a dozen fibre 
cup containers, similar to what is pictured, tucked away on 
her shelves, much time, thought and worry can be avoided. 
When these dainty tinted containers are used, they express 
originality and forethought, two excellent virtues to find in a 
friend. . 

Those of us who have to plan setting an invalid’s tray have a 
most difficult time in trying to find space whereon to set the 
delicacies we have prepared for them. An ingenious mind has 
given us the three-in-one, a cream pitcher, sugar bowl and tea- 
pot all in one tier, a veritable sky-scraper of deliciousness. 
These sets come in different colors and (Continued on page 114) 
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She ARISTOCRAT of BUILDING MATERIALS 














“THIS IS OUR HOUSE” 


As you walk down the street you live on, house after, 
house falls under your glance. One attracts your pleased 
attention, another repels by its ugliness, a third makes no 
impression one way or another. But there is one which 
arrests your eye, your thought, your appreciation. 

It is not larger or more costly than some of the others, but 
its dignified lines in reposeful silver-Zray natural stone Sive 
it an air of dominating, the neighborhood, of bein’ the house 
that everyone wishes was his—but it is YOURS and the 
pride in your voice as you tell your visitors “THIS is our 
house” shows how $lad youare that you built it of INDIANA 
LIMESTONE, “The Aristocrat of Building, Materials.” 

Now, this may not be true of your house, but it surely 
would be if you had built of Indiana Limestone and it will 
be if youdo. And, of course, you wish to know just why. 

So we suggest that you send for Volume 1, Volume 27 
(Prize House Designs) and, if you wish, a sample of Indiana 
Limestone. The price of Indiana Limestone will meet with 
your approval. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Assn. | 
P. O. Box 508 Bedford, Indiana | 







































































































Electricity in the Home 


The Evolution of the Cook-Stove— From the Caveman’s 
Glowing Embers to the Electric Range of the Modern Home 


De MEREDITH once wrote: 


““ We may live without poetry, music and art; 

We may live without conscience and live without 
heart; 

We may live without friends; we may live without 
books; 

But civilized man cannot live without cooks.” 


If Necessity is the Mother of Invention, 
then cooking is one of the earliest arts, for we 
may safely take it that some form of cookery 
has existed from the earliest times. Its prog- 
ress has been from the simple to the elaborate, 
depending partly on the foods accessible to 
man, partly on the stage of civilization he has 
attained, and partly on the appliances at his 
command for the purpose either of preparing 
the food or serving it. 

Meanwhile, the evolution of cooking may 
be traced rather in the architecture of kitchens 
and the development of their appurtenances, 
than in any increase in the subtlety of the art. 
For the ancients were great eaters, but 
strangers to the nice refinements of the palate. 
They were poorly provided with pots and pans, 
except of a very simple order, and they were 
certainly sadly in need of the requisites which 
we think necessary for the modern table. 

Rameses III, however, who reigned in 
Egypt many years before Christ, seems to 
have been an exception. Paintings on walls 
and tombs of that period indicate that the 
royal bakery and kitchen of Rameses were of 
very great importance. The food placed 
before His Majesty is known to have been 
boiled, fried on a sort of a griddle or baked on 
the outside of a cylindrical oven. This is 
really the first exact evidence we have of 
ancient cooking practise. 

Primitive man apparently cooked his seeds 
and flesh in the skin of the animal directly 
over the fire, and probably cared not whether 
the dish was seasoned with pebbles, dirt, hairs 
from the skin and other appetizing accom- 
paniments. The early Greeks and Romans 
held wonderful feasts and banquets where the 
food was cooked on braziers and firepots of 
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The electric range has at last reduced the art of 
cooking to an exact science. 





By CLARA H. ZILLESSEN 


tile construction. Later on, among the 
Hebrews, the art of cooking must have been 
progressive, for does not the Bible tell of 
Rebecca preparing the kid so that it would 
taste like venison? And the fact that she 


thus fooled blind Isaac in order to get his 
benediction for Jacob showed that she was 
cunning in the art. 

Later, during the Middle Ages, cooking was 
achieved mainly by broiling and boiling. 
Some frying and baking was done on griddles. 
The old-fashioned spits were also used, but 





Tin oven used in Colonial days. The baking was 
done by direct radiation of heat from the fire. 





With a tea-wagon and an electric grill you can 
carry your kitchen to the porch in summer 
comfort. 


dogs were employed to turn the spits by walk- 
ing around in a sort of treadmill fashion. 
How very hard it must have been on the self- 
control of these sagacious animals to be so 
near and yet so far from a brown and juicy 
slab of meat! 

When Columbus discovered America, he 
found that the Indians possessed and practised 
a well-developed art of cooking. They cooked 
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very largely over an open fire, but they had 
developed to a great extent the barbecue 
method of cooking meat. As a matter of 
fact, this barbecue method was the first step 
in the evolution of the fireless cooker idea. In 
specially constructed pits in the earth, banked 
with stones, fires were built that heated the 
stones. Then the meat and vegetables were 
put in and the pit covered with boughs and 
earth and the heat from the stones cooked the 
food, so that when it was ready it was thor- 
oughly done and tender. This method is 
used even today for outdoor feasts. 

Probably, the first essentially domestic 
equipment for cooking that came into general 
use was the hearth crane. Our forefathers, 
the early colonists, installed it in the American 
home as a feature of one of its most cheerful 
~and cherished possessions—the open fire- 
place. How those hardy settler women must 
have worked to wrest their food from forest, 
ground and stream, and then prepare it for 
their families over so primitive an arrangement 
as an open fire! The Colonial days also had a 
sort of a tin oven—a box-shaped affair, open 
at one side—which was set close to the fire- 
place, so that the baking could be done in it 
by direct radiation of heat from the embers in 
the fireplace. | have also seen, in a very old 
house in New England, a huge fireplace with 
a sort of oven in the brick wall in the side 
which I was told was used in Colonial days 
for baking bread. 

The originator of the modern cook-stove 
was Phillip Penfield Stewart. In 1832, he 
fashioned a sheet-iron cooking stove, which he 
called the ‘‘Oberling.” This has survived 
in various forms, and today we still have the 
kitchen range, developed to a really surprising 
efficiency, when one considers how wasteful 
cooking with coal or wood must naturally 
be. From then on the evolution has been 
rapid and spectacular. 

Next came the gas range, and it was ac- 
claimed with enthusiasm. It cut down labor 
and dirt in the kitchen. It was efficient, for 
you used just exactly the fuel needed for 
any particular cooking (Continued on page 115) 








An electric stove with a fireless cooker as an 
integral part of the stove. 
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660 Stewart Block, 


STANDARD 
of the WORLD 
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IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED, 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 


“ The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





“* Sales and Construction representatives in Principal Cities”? 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 











HOTEL ASPINWALL 
LENOX, MASS. 
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For the color schemes 
of your rooms 
tear a leaf from Nature’s book 


ATURE never goes wrong 

on her color schemes. Re- 
gardless of the colors without 
number which she carelessly 
mingles, there is always a delight- 
ful harmony. The reason for 
this is very simple. 

She mixes graying tones with 
every color, either direct or by 
influence. Gray is the one color 
that blends all colors into a happy 
family. 

Based on this basic fact, we 
asked a nature lover and color 
expert to suggest schemes of 
decoration for a ten-room house, 
all of them to be derived from 


wild flowers as the color theme. 


It has resulted in a wonderful 
book, as full of charm as it is of 
helpfulness. A book that will 
give you decoration helps for 
years to come. 


It is beautifully printed in 
natural colors, and bound appro- 
priately. So costly has its pro- 
duction been, that we could 
hardly be expected to send it out 
broadcast. We do, however, 
want those to have it who desire 
it. To such of you we will gladly 
send it, postpaid, anywhere in 
the United States or Canada, 
for so little as 25 cents. 
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Paints ~ Varnishes 
463 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 


Kansas City 











q High and cool in the Berkshire Hills. On main line 
of motor travel. 4 Golf, tennis, saddle horses, concerts, | 
and dancing. 4 The most beautiful Summer and Au- 

tumn Resort in America. June 14th to October [5th. 
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Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Minneapolis 








Desirable cottages with hotel service 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 


Winter resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 
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THE SMALL HOUSE—HOUSE BEAUTIFUL REPRINT NO. 3 


A COLLECTION OF PRACTICAL MATERIAL 


This excellent collection of practical material from 
The House Beautiful Magazine will appeal to every 
man or woman of moderate means who desires a con- 
venient, attractive, livable home. Scores of impor- 
tant questions confronting the builderand furnisher 
of a small house are discussed in articles written by 
experts and illustrated by dozens of photographs 
showing delightful dwellings that other home-makers 
have attained —most of them on a very small out- 
lay of money, 


House Beautiful Reprint No. 3 is composed of 
32 large pages (9}’’ x 124’’), the same size as the 
magazine, and contains 14 splendid illustrated 
articles on building and furnishing the small house. 


ENS 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
What the Small House Really Is. . Thomas P. Robinson 
Adapting the Farmhouse Type to the Suburbs 
Henry Higgins 
A Suburban Home........... a Philip Horton Smith 
House Beautiful Prize Design for a Small House 
The House the Woman Built. 
Much in Littlh—The Home of D. Harvey Booth at Gen- 
eseo, N. Y. 
An Inexpensive Cottage. 
Mantels for Small Houses. 
Small House Interiors. 
A Woman's Achievement in Housebuilding 
The Home of Mr. Charles M. Baker, the Arct 
ingham Centre, Mass. 
Another Little House Planned by a Woma 
Miss Laura C. Hills, the Painter, at Newb 
A Colonial Cottage that Cost $3,500 Complete 
Florence S pring 
The Home of Miss E. S. Cushing at Waban, Mass 


Thomas P. Robinson 
Vary K. Ford 
tect, at Fram- 
The Home of 
ryport, Mass. 


THIS HANDSOME REPRINT 
contains much valuable information on the small house and 
its furnishings in addition to that listed in the table of 
contents. It will be sent postpaid on receipt of 


50 cents and the attached coupon 


THe House BeautiFut, Datt 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


Find enclosed 50 cents, for which please send n.e 
House Beautiful Reprint No. 3. H.R. 8-19 


NAME 


ADDRESS 























Flower Gardens for the Summer Home 


By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 





HE month of August is spent by a great 

number of people in the country. The 

more fortunate of these occupy their own 
summer homes and are able to develop the sur- 
roundings from year to year, so that each season 
may see greater beauty in the garden spaces 
about the house. Under our modern condi- 
tions it is seldom possible to produce in con- 
nection with the town house the satisfying old- 
fashioned gardens which meant so much in 
earlier days. So the principal opportunity of 
this sort is now found in the summer home 
where, indeed, there are likely to be ideal 
conditions for developing those amateur gar- 
dens which are the most delightful of all 
because they are the expression of the per- 
sonality of the maker. 

While under the ordinary conditions of 
year-round homes, a large part of the planting 
of flowers is best confined to border gardens, 
there are particular advantages in the case of 
the summer home in having the garden set 
apart so that it may be protected during the 
time when the owner is absent. There is a 
certain distinction also in such enclosed flower 
gardens, and it gives greater satisfaction in 
arranging the planting of it to have the unity 
that comes from such isolation. One of my 
neighbors in the foot-hills of the White Moun- 
tains has thus developed a beautiful garden 
of roses and hardy perennials. It is enclosed 
on one side by a picket fence, stained to a 
weather-worn tint and draped with Dorothy 
Perkins and other climbing roses. On the 
other side there is a stone wall over-run by 
various vines. 


gardens may be developed in connection with 
the summer home. The simplest are perhaps 
the border gardens of annuals. The more pre- 
tentious and generally the more satisfying are 
those in which one makes a specialty of such 
hardy perennials as blossom during the sum- 
mer weeks when the home is occupied. If 
the family arrives early enough for the roses, 
one can to good advantage make a specialty 
of these, but otherwise the more beautiful 
mid-summer perennials are to be preferred. 
One great advantage of these perennials is 
that to a large extent they will look out for 
themselves and grow so vigorously that weeds 
and grass will not destroy them. 

It is very desirable also that this garden 
have the unity that comes from planting much 
of something rather than a little of everything. 
Some one flower should give the dominant note 
to the garden at any particular season. But 
there must of course be a certain variety with 
this unity, a variety which often may be ob- 
tained simply by selecting various colors and 
various sizes of a given flower. 

The perennial phlox is the easiest flower to 
grow in such summer gardens. These are 
hardy and multiply so rapidly, that a few 
plants of each variety will soon furnish a 
sufficient stock for a good-sized garden. 


Once started, they almost take care of them- 
selves, requiring no staking, and yielding from 
year to year great masses of beautiful flowers 
in many colors. 

The hardy phloxes do their best when the 
soil is enriched every year and grass kept out. 


The clumps should be divided once in four or 
five years. They have few enemies, and their 
period of blooming may be lengthened by 
breaking off the stalks near the flower-heads 
just as the blossoms are going by. A new 
crop of flowers will then come on. 

The phloxes are particularly attractive for 
decorations indoors or upon verandas. They 
may be shown to advantage in good-sized 
upright flower jars, and will last a long time 
after being picked. 

Even the choicest varieties of the hardy 
phloxes are not expensive, the list price of the 
rarer sorts being often twenty-five cents each. 
There are a great many named varieties, many 
of them similar. One of the leading firms of 
American nurserymen gives the following 
list of fifteen of the choicest varieties: 


Amazone—Pure white. The finest of its 
color. 

Belvedere—Salmon-pink, crimson eye. Dis- 
tinct. 

Caran d’Ache—Bright carmine-rose. Extra 
fine. 

Coquelicot—Dazzling red. One of the most 
remarkable. 

Henri Murger—Pure white, carmine eye, ex- 
tra fine. 


La Vogue-—Beautiful silvery rose, crimson eye. 

Le Vengeur—Light purple. A clear, distinct 
shade. 

Le Siecle—Large florets, salmon-pink. <A 
beautiful variety. 

Lothair—Large truss, salmon color, crimson 
eye. One of the finest. 

Oberon—Deep 

purplish red. 











The garden is near 
the house and be- 
side the road, and 
always attracts 
the attention of 
the passerby. 

In preparing 
such a garden in 
most summer- 
home regions, it 
is highly impor- 
tant to get out of 
the soil the witch- 
grass roots which 
are so often pres- 
ent. If this is not 
done thoroughly, 
the growth of this 
pest during the 
weeks of spring 
and fall, when the 
owner of the gar- 
den is absent, will 
be very likely to 
cause much 
trouble. 

Several kinds of 


Courtesy of Mrs. W. R. Varick. 
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This little garden in the foot-hills of the White Mountains 1s enclosed on one side by a picket fence, 
stained to a weather-worn tint and draped with Dorothy Perkins and other climbing roses. 
side there is a stone wall over-run by various vines. 
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The garden is near the house and beside the road. 





Parachute—Pur- 
ple. Blooms late. 
Pantheon—Large 
florets, pink. <A 
beautiful shade. 
The lily should 
appeal especially 
to the summer 
home gardener 
with ample garden 
room and oppor- 
tunities for ade- 
quate landscape 
pictures. Some 
of the most beau- 
tiful species are 
likely to be found 
wild near the farm; 
for at least three 
species—the 
Canada, Turk’s 
Cap and Philadel- 
phia lilies—are 
widely distributed 
and in many 
(Continued on page 111) 


On the other 
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Potted Strawberry Plants 


DREER’S 


Mid-Summer Catalogue 


offers a choice list of varieties, includ- 
ing the best everbearing sorts, and 
gives directions for planting in order 
to raise a full crop of Strawberries 
next year; also offers Celery and Cab- 
bage Plants, Seasonable Vegetable, 
Flower and Farm Seeds for summer 
sowing. Also Potted Plants for sum- 
mer planting, Decorative Plants, etc. 


° a eae | ~- h e z UL t U 2 © 
Henry A. Dreer 


714-716 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Flowers of 





“Many people both in this country and in Europe are of the opinion that the Iris 
s ‘the coming flower.” This belief is an inspiration to real lovers of the genus, 
because it will mean a more common knowledge of the riches that they are already 
enjoying.’’—B. V. Morrison in June Country Life. 
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= Wyomissing Nurseries Company 





BARGAINS—File Your Orders Early|}|° 125 Garfield Avenue - - - Wyomissing, Pa. 


It has been my opinion for some years that Irises will some day obtain the = 

ANDORRA-GROWN iti vi arieties indi- = 
. recognition they richly deserve. At present the demand for new varieties indi- = 

T R E ES = cates that they will be used in greater quantities than ever before, particularly = 

= when formal effects are desired. = 

Shrubs and = August and September are especially favorable months for planting Irises, = 
Plants os = and my new Wyomissing Seedlings offer, to most people, novelty in pattern and = 
UR ability to supply final . ; . = 

trees, shrubs and = color so much sought for at this time. Some of my seedlings which I particu- = 

plants of the highest = larly recommend are 

quality is not curtailed = . = 

by the cobenye against = Chester Hunt Minnehaha Red Cloud = 

egal joni ig ae i. = Hiawatha Navajo Rose Unique = 

planting. = Mary Garden Pauline Wyomissing = 

Anqorts F h 30 d ly I will d On : 
! sariec = or the next ays only I will sen e “< 5 = 
Nurseries = plant each of these Nine varieties for . 6. 0 = 
Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. 2 ; = 
Box 120 You are cordially = Many others are listed in ‘‘ Farr's Hardy Plant Specialties.” If your copy has been mislaid = 
Chestnut Hill fovied to, viet Ge E please write for another, it will be forwarded promptly. 2 
Phila., Penna. at any time. : 2 
: Bertrand H. Farr : 


Peonies: 12, all different, good assortment of colors, my = 
selection, not labeled, $2.50, postpaid. = TTT ' iI! mT MTT 

Irises: Your selection, one or more of these varieties, while ei ; ; oo , 
they last, Florentina, Flavescens, Kochii. Madame Chereau. 
Gazelle, Blue Siberian, per bushel, $3.20, express not paid. 

Tulips: 100 Mixed Darwins, or 100 Mixed May-Flowering, 
or 50 of each. $2.40, postpaid. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, Carterville, Mo. THE c ARDEN MONTH BY MONTH 


By MABEL CABOT SEDGWICK 


D I N G E E R O Ss ES S An Authoritative Garden Book of Particular Value to Amateurs 


Sturdy as Oaks, are always grown on their own roots. 68 years’ 

































N h ou live e e fe deli ~ pe oe : 
Siete whoa HIS BOOK is a treasure-trove of information chart is appended, presenting sixty-three different 
DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 872, West Grove, Pa. for the gardener—a library - one volume. It shades and colors. This is extremely accurate. 

is packed with facts, tabulated, sified and in- An index enables the reader to locate each flower 

" dexed. All gossip, all st tod is s pe d away. by name. Price, $5.50 Net. 
RDEN a 2 et pa Ras — 
Vi CK’S AND FLORAL GUIDE Nothing is left but verified, premnertny ¢ lata — just We offer this Book and a year’s subscrip- ‘$7.00 
i on what the amateur so ardently desires. A survey of tion to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for | 
tw Free SPECIAL AUTUMN EDITION Write Today “36 hank will bi f 3 } is : ial aa 
TULIPS The leading authority for 70 years. Send NARCISSUS the book will be of great help to any one planning Reguler rate THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, $3.00 a year. 
HYACINTHS for your copy today before you forget. HARDY PLANTS a garden, and will save many discouraging experi- pis etesiclaasiaaniihnaapiine cic alias Gelade ache eaalantibedicwth 
James Vick’s Sons, 9 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. ments. THE HOU: SE BEAUTIFUL 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


The plan of the book is simple. All desirable Gentlemen: Se REAUTIRL .00* for a year’s subscription 
, > re > or the i HE HOUSE AUTIF Land acopy of THE GAR- 
plants and flowers are recorded under the month inte 
A short but comprehensive de- Ot ee oe ee 


which they bloom. : 
BUILD NOW scription accompanies each. Height, possibilities, ame 








Construction adds to the permanent wealth of and suitable use, proper soil and shade, merits and 
the country and the individual drawbacks, and many similar valuable “pointers” Street__...--..------- it es a 
U S DEPT OF LABOR W. BD. Wa.cons are given. To show the colors of the flowers, a *Foreign postage, $2.20extra; Canadian postage, $1.10extra 
as retary 























Your Neighbor in France 


Letter Just Received from Our Little Godchild—Gilberte Colombier 


4,59, Means 1944 
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mag homme, 


W: :N we recei is delig rots Yi 
EN we received this delightful gues Aros meena 


letter from Gilberte Colombier 


we decided to photograph it im- peor Aire ole ced io 


fe Huis Aeureuse de wre due 


atu anne: He 
Clombien 


mediately and share it with all of our 
House BEAUTIFUL Readers. A transla- 
tion is given below for those who do not 
read French: 


BouLLAy THIERRY, 
March 22, 1910. 


My dear Godmother: 


| thank you very much for being so 
kind as to bea godmother tome. | amall 
the more happy in this mark of friendship 
because | have no mother. She died at 
the hospital of Chauny during the Ger- 
man occupation. I also lost my grand- 
father who suffered from wicked treat- 
ment by the Boches, for they wished to 
kill him, and it was the fear that he had of 
this which made him die. 

The only ones left to me are my old 
grandmother aged seventy-eight years, 
and my three brothers who are staying with 
her in the North until it will be possible for 
them to return to Bichancourt on the Aisne. 

| am eieven years old. | have been with 
the American committee for eight months. 
| am very happy there, thanks to the good 
care there given us. 

| am going to school at which | shall work 
harder in order to please you. | shall listen 
carefully to the English lessons so that | can 
correspond with you in that language. 

| think that one of these days you will 


receive my picture, and | am happy to call myself your little 


godchild who loves you. 
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Gilberte was born the first of October 
in 1907. Before the War she lived in one 


el of the villages which formed a part of 


the district of Blerancourt. Shortly after 
the War began she lost her mother, and 
her grandmother took her and her two 
brothers to the village of Bichancourt on 
the Aisne, where she lived under German 
rule for two years and a half. 

Gilberte’s father had been a factory 
worker before the War, but was mobilized 
with the French Army. No news has 
been received from him for many months, 
and it is thought that he was killed in one 
of the battles. 

Gilberte suffered great hardships under 
German rule, being underfed and cruelly 
treated. Finally an aunt was able to get 
charge of the little girl and took her to 
Switzerland. The brothers and _ grand- 
mother were forced to remain under Ger- 
man rule in Belgium, where they had been 
taken six months before. 

In order to give this little girl the special 
intensive training necessary to counteract the 
result of the years of German rule, and the 
necessary food to develop Gilberte physically, 
three hundred and sixty-five dollars a year 
are needed. 

Will you not send in a contribution today 
—if only a dime—to help complete the amount 
necessary to give this little girl a fair chance 
in the world, to help make up as far as it is 
possible for the suffering she has endured, the 
loss she has met in this Great War? All dona- 


tions will be acknowledged immediately by the Editor of THE 


House BEAUTIFUL and will be forwarded to the American Com- 
mittee for Gilberte. 


GILBERTE COLOMBIER, 
American Colony of Boullay Thierry, 


par Nogent-le-Roi, 
Eure et Loir. 


We wish to acknowledge the contribution received from one of 
our Buffalo, N. Y., readers who preferred to remain unknown. 
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A MODERN convenience for protecting your home 
from careless coal men. It eliminates the damage 
—just where the damage always occurs during coal 
delivery. 
The Majestic prevents waste—also littering of 
premises from scattering coal. It prevents the marring of 
foundation and sides of the home by bounding coal lumps 
and coal dust. 


Can Be Easily Installed In 
Any Home 


whether just being built or already built. The Majestic adds 
to the appearance of your foundation and with its extra 
durable construction wil! last the life of the building. 










Not in use it serves as a basement window. Locks automatically 
from the inside and is burglar-proof. Can only be unlocked 
from inside by pulling extended chain. 








Write for catalogue 12B and name of nearest dealer. 
Workings drawings furnished if desired. 


THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 


370 Erie St., Huntington, Ind. 
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Radiator Obscuring With 
Decorative Metal Grilles 


This panelled window closet effect is in the 
magnificent home of Arthur Curtiss James, 
New York. The panels are hinged, carrying 
out the closet effect, and making the radiator 
accessible for heat control or repairs. 

Weshould be glad to make suggestions for 
the solution of your radiator-obscuring prob- 
lems, or be pleased to co-operate with your 
architect. 

Send for Booklet No. 66-A. 


PORTABLE RADIATOR ENCLOSURE 


Our Portable Radiator Enclosure is all metal. You simply place it over your 
radiator Nothing to put together. Nothing to fasten. Nooutside help needed. 
Instantly removable. Ask for the Portable Radiator Enclosure Booklet when you 
ask for Booklet No. 66-A. 
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Refrigeration in the Home 


by virtue of its convenience and practicability, is 
now considered an essential part of the building 
specifications for the better homes. Domestic 
refrigeration requires fittings and valves, as illus- 
trated, and Crane Co. offers a wide variety of 
fixtures necessary for refrigeration equipment. 


Crane Branches and 
Exhibit Rooms are 
over fifty 
cities where these goods 


located in 
may be seen and detail- 
ed information received 
regarding them. 


CRANE CO. 


836 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 





x New York Exhibit Rooms 


23 West 44th Street 
22 West 45th Street 
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The Boy’s Page 


By JOHN W. WOOD 





HE bird bath once located in the garden soll 

and supplied with fresh water, the next Pie 

step in making the birds comfortable is Ca 
to provide them with a house wherein they _ 
may build a nest and raise afamily. Building 
bird houses is one of the easiest and most , 
enjoyable undertakings for one who is fond of ff —— ———. 
making things. The following directions will ‘ 
guide you in the construction of the first one. | 
Then let your imagination and taste guide 
you in building more and more, until you dis- | | 
cover that vou have taken care of the available | 
bird population. One should always be | 
guided, however, by the thought that the 
house must never become a trap to be used by 
some hungry cat, who likes to vary his diet by 
consuming all the young birds he can reach. © 

The house should be built of pine or spruce, ; 

4 inch in thickness. Saw out two pieces 63 a Sizes 
inches wide by 7? inches long. Draw a centre | 4 
line with a lead pencil on one side of each piece. 
From one end measure in 14 inches and from ——— 
this point again measure 2,4; to a second point, i ae 7 
on the centre line. Through these points 
draw lines at right angles to the centre line, A | 
making the first line 274 inches on each side x4 _ eee ~ ot 
of the centre line and the other the full width of reall a ee 
the board. Now draw lines from A to the ends | 
of the first line, C and D. Connect C with E | 
and D with F. Saw carefully to these lines. | 
Choose one of these boards for the front of the | 
house, and at a point on the centre line 2$ | 
inches from the bottom bore a hole with an 











Directions for Making a Bird House 





extension bit is not available use a small 
turning saw. The other pieces, which are to 
make the sides and roof-pieces of the house, 
may also be made in pairs. The two which 
form the peak of the roof are 9} inches long 
and 3} inches wide. To get the bevel at the 
peak draw a line parallel with one edge and } 
inch in from it, by means of the scratch gauge. 
Then plane this edge off accurately to the line 
and the remaining edge. The two lower roof 
pieces are 9} inches long and 3 inches wide, and 
the bevel is made to a 3 inch line. The two 
sides are 7} inches long and 4} wide. Draw 
lines 3 inch from both ends on all four of these 
roof pieces to serve as a guide in nailing them 
in place. The house may now be assembled by 
nailing together by brads. Make the bottom 
7% inches by 5} inches and fit up into place 
where it may be fastened by screws. Do not 
use too many nails for fastening the house 
together and be careful to space them equally. 
The block for the chimney is cut out 1} inches 
square and 13 high. The V-shaped cut in the 
bottom is made by drawing centre lines on two 
opposite faces. Then measure up from the 
bottom 3‘, of an inch. From this point draw 
lines to the corners of the bottom edge. When 
the lines are drawn use a bench saw to cut out 
the V-shaped piece. Nail securely in place in 
the middle of the ridge line of the roof. A 
stout screw-eye in the top of the chimney 
serves as a means of attaching a strong cord 
by which the house may be suspended from 
















































































extension bit 2} inches in diameter. If an aaa SPIES the bough of a tree free (Cotninued on page 116) 
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‘te interior of the sun room offers many interesting possibilities 
for the use of Rookwood Faience. Floors, walls, radiator grilles 
may be had in tiles of endless variety as to color, shape and design, 


Harmony with any scheme is possible. 


Spe Rookwood vases, bowls and other articles of decorative Spe 
value also add their touch of beauty to the room. 
THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. » CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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House Beautiful Homes No. 1 





House Plan? 





Don’t make your decision before sending for our 
free circular which gives full particulars about 


five small houses 
especially designed by registered architects for 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Complete working drawings and specificatons may be 
purchased from 


The House Beautiful 
Publishing Company, Inc. 


(Under same management as te 
Atlantic Monthly) 





41 Mount Vernon Street, -~ - a iemusenaedll Re: . 
Boston, Mass. The Prize House 









































Kobler Viceroy Tub Recess Pattern 


KOHLER 


Also MEANS BATHING COMFORT 


‘The bathing comfort afforded by a snow-white 
Kohler enameled tub makes possible, during 
the hottest days of summer, a refreshing cool- 
ness which invigorates and promotes health. 


Whether for a dip at the start of a scorching 
day or a splash at the end of sultry hours, the 
cool, crystal depths of a Kohler tub provides 
the utmost in bathing comfort. 


You will find the famous Kohler trade mark 
on the enameled plumbing ware in the better 
hotels — and in homes, both modest and 
pretentious — where quality and refinement are 
desired with durability. 


For the word “Kohler” has, for years, been 
the accepted symbol of modern sanitation. 
The glistening enamel is smooth and hard — 
is easily cleansed — gives enduring service to 
generation after generation. 


Discriminating architects and plumbers know 
that the mark ““Kohler” means adherence to 
a high ideai, that it typifies a great institution 
where happy workmanship insures high artisan- 
ship —and they are glad to recommend Kohler 
products for these reasons. 


Let us send you, with our compliments, an 
illustrated book containing the interesting 
Kohler story of better plumbing ware. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 





MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 
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This Happy 
—* | Solution Book 


ka ok 


Lifts the lid of f the 


Heating Question 


evan the start this Happy Solution Book 
drops all that usual boresome heating 
lingo that means so little to you and still less 
to most folks. 














It just plain talks, in a plain sensible way, 
about just the things you have long wanted 
to know about heating, but didn’t quite 
know how to go about finding out. 





In its 30 pages there’s an average of 10 illus- 
trations to a page, which goes to prove that 
it shows more than it tells. Which, in turn, 
accounts for its being so uncommonly inter- 
esting and informative. 


The fact that it likewise gives you such a 
clear impression of the superior points of the 
Burnham Cosy Comfort Heat is not the 
least of its benefits. To which, let us add, 
you are more than welcome to a copy of the 


book. in 
ord Bjurnham@. 
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ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES JANE, JOSEPH, AND JOHN 


By RateH BERGENGREN, with illustrations 
By AYMAR EMBURY, II by Maurice E. Day. 


The First Atlantic Book for Children 


Verses of unusual charm and sentiment, in 
which both children and grown-ups will delight. 


A suggestive and authoritative discussion of 
modern American architecture, its origin, 


development and possibilities ; with —_ illus- With full-page illustrations in color, handsomely 
trations showing the best and most interesting boxed. $2.50 postpaid. 

types of country homes in different parts of The Atlantic Monthly Press 

the country, the work of many architects. * 4g Mt. Vernon St., Boston 





A book that will interest every prospective 
home-builder. 


ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES (size 10” x 11’’) $3.00 S 
ra ME MANO eer pe Build Now 
se thesinaledcesaiieita SET YOUR MONEY TO WORK ON 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL BUILDING A HOME OF YOUR OWN 
41 MT. VERNON STREET BOSTON | U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR W-2.WitSON 
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Noteworthy Houses by Well- 
Known Architects—II 
(Continued from page 71) 


water is brought from the house supply 
to a point half way up the wall, from where 
it falls into a basin. At this point a brook 
begins to wind through the garden and emerge 
on the lower side of the house, and feed 
another fountain below the terrace. The bed 
of this brook was made of cement. Large 
stones act as bridges and make continuous the 
broken flagstone paths. 

An interesting feature is the flight of stone 
steps, with wrought iron railing, which clings 
to the side of the wall; providing at its top a 
pleasing outlook. Over one of the entrances 
to the garden is hung an old monastery bell 
which can be rung by the visitor. 

In the planting scheme every effort was 
made to provide all the old-fashioned New 
England garden should contain in the way of 
flower, shrub and vine without verging on the 
exotic. Rambler rosebushes grow against the 
walls; while in the beds were planted phlox, 
hollyhock, larkspur, blue asters, daphne, lily 
of the valley, pansies, coxcomb, and other old- 
fashioned perennials and annuals. 

In the line of trees, a prominent feature is a 
gnarled and twisted apple with a six-inch bole. 
This was selected from an old orchard after 
an extensive search about the countryside. 
Other trees, massed at different points are 
apple, pear and peach trees, trained against 
lattices by the walls; also dwarf evergreens, 
junipers, box, Japanese maple, and large Eng- 
lish holly. Special mention should be made 
of the large lilac bushes. Planting elsewhere 
on the property included the west terrace, in 
which was set a selected maple, and where the 
flower beds are filled with annuals. As a fin- 
ishing touch the banks at the roadside were 
covered with dwarf pine, honeysuckle and 
kalmia. 


Colonial Doorways and Doorsteps 

in Baltimore 
(Continued from page 73) 
these doorways are often hidden away in the 
most obscure and forgotten corners. There is 
an old house at 36 E. Montgomery Street, 
which not only has a good doorway, but a 
fine hallway arch and staircase and a couple 
of interesting wooden mantles flanked by 
cupboards. 

There is an interesting doorway and door- 
step at the Friendly Inn on Sharp Street, a 
charitable lodging house, where tramps are 
given a night’s lodging for sawing a certain 
quantity of wood, the theory being: “He 
that will not work also shall not eat or sleep.”’ 
Just above it on the corner of Starp and Cam- 
den Streets, there is a much finer example of 
good stonework. The location near Hanover 
Market prompted the placing of a store in the 
basement, and this necessitated the high door- 
step, where a big marble slab is supported by 
a tall, well-proportioned, marble column. 
The house, which is undoubtedly of a later 
period than true Colonial, was a mansion in 
its day and is now, like many of its neighbors, 
being used as a tenement by the Greek and 
Italian fruit venders of the neighboring mar- 
ket. There is a fine old doorway on Colum- 
bia Avenue in the Guild House of St. Paul’s 
Church, and others may be found in the older 
sections of East Baltimore. 

Baltimore to this day has kept to its pen- 
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Garden and Orchard 
(Continued from page 104) 


localities really abundant. These three are 
particularly attractive and are very useful 
for ornamental planting. The bulbs may be 
transplanted from the wild, so one need not 
buy them. A good way to get them is to find 
the blossoming plants, mark their locations 
with a stick thrust in the ground, and dig up 
in autumn. But even in September and 
October, one can easily find the bulbs by look- 
ing for the oval seed-pods that have taken the 
place of the blossoms. 

For the hundreds of other lilies with which 
we may adorn our gardens, we are indebted to 
a host of explorers who have penetrated to 
the most remote corners of the earth in search 
ofthem. They have been brought from nearly 
all countries in the north temperate zone, es- 
pecially China, Japan and various parts of 
Western Asia. 

No argument is needed to prove that few 
flowers add such a touch of distinctive beauty 
to the gardens they adorn as do the lilies. 
With an unsurpassed grace of line and an 
unusual richness of color the lilies deserve a 
place in many summer-home gardens. Most 
of them blossom through the months when 
such homes are occupied, and for plants that 
are to remain in place for many years they are 
not expensive. Probably one reason they are 
not more generally grown is because, to be 
successful, they should be planted late in sum- 
mer or in autumn, rather than in spring, when 
the fever to plant things consumes us all. 

Lilies are particularly effective as a border 
for shrubbery. The dense foliage of low bushes 
makes a good background for revealing the 
grace and beauty of leaves, stalks and flowers. 
They may be scattered singly or in irregular 
groups along such a border in a way to make 
a very effective showing. 

Of course, every summer garden should have 
a distinctive showing of such decorative 
flowers as the larkspur, the lupin and the fox- 
glove. These are the stand-bys of many of 
the most successful summer-home gardens. 
They have the great advantage of being inex- 
pensive and easily grown, and of making a 
splendid showing of leaves and blossoms soon 
after they are planted, as well as of continuing 
the display season after season with very 
little care on the part of the owner. In each 
of these types there are several distinct color- 
tones, which are named in the catalogues and 
may be selected easily at little cost. 

August is the proper month to plant 
irises, because this is the dormant period for 
these beautiful flowers. Most people make 
the mistake of waiting until autumn or spring 
to buy new iris plants, but if the roots are 
moved now, they will have an opportunity to 
Start into growth this fall and will continue 
uninterruptedly next spring. In the world of 
flowers the irises form a kingdom of their own. 
There are more different types of beautiful 
blossoms and more varieties of coloring than 
in almost any other flowering plant. Exquis- 
ite catalogues with colored pictures are avail- 
able from the specialists, and these will furnish 
much help in the selection of varieties. 

In general, of course, the gardener should 
plant those flowers which he or she loves most. 
No one can make a success in growing any 
kind of plants without that special interest 
that comes from a liking for them. But 
granted this liking, any bit of soil may easily 
be made to blossom into beauty. 
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Now, Tupelo, (that interest- 
ingly “‘involved-grain’’ wood) is not 
good for basket-weaving, nor lace- 
curtains, zor Out-door flooring, nor a lot of 
other perfectly reasonable uses for the things 
that serve us best—in just those ways— 


BUT-BUT~-BUT—-BUT-BUT- 


Tupelo, “‘that hard-wear lumber,” is about 


the best high-gradeand low-price INDOOR 


FLOORING that you will step on for quite 
a while! And that is why we are talking 
about it. And that is why we suggest its 
use to intelligent home-builders. And that 
is about all we have to say in this modest 
announcement. (Except—that the “‘inter- 
woven’’ grain of this same , TUPELO makes 
it pretty good—yes, even VERY good—for 
enameling, if you like that very popular type 


of Interior Trim. And its simple and digni- 
fied and cleanly COLONIAL CHARACTER really 
entitles it tojust that degree of discriminative popularity. ) 


So you see that, after all, this TUPELO is “‘quite 
some wood’’—FOR ITS PROPER USES. (Don’t 
use it outdoors—it will decay under the stress of 
weather!—just the opposite of Cypress, “the Wood Eternal,’ 

which is often its forest companion. ) But—where it is RIGHT 
it is just about BEST. And that is what you are interested in. 


WILL YOU WRITE OUR ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPT.? WE’LL ANSWER. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Assn. 


906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 906 Heard National Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
PLEASE ADDRESS THE NEAREST OFFICE 





























Of What Shall I Build My Houser 


is the title of a handsome 32-page reprint from THE HOUSE Shek in which 
are shown many illustrations of attractive homes that help to answer this question. 


The question of which material you will use in building your house is usually one of the first that 
confronts you and the one that must be definitely answered before further plans can be made. 
This reprint, which is the same size as THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (93” x 12}”), contains, among 


others, the following illustrated articles by prominent architects: 





The Wooden House, by Thomas P. Robinson The Stucco House, by David B. Barnes The Brick House, by Austin D. Jenkins 





Grouped about and supplementing each of these three articles are illustrations of many noteworthy houses 
built of the three different materials. 


ource of help and information when you make your house building plans? 


The reprint alone will be sent 


SPECIAL OFFER : | Big House [Build My Houvet ss} GOO “Spee ecrgt o Sb cens) 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 41 MT. VERNON STREET BOSTON, MASS. || 


Caa you afford to be without this 
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A Stucco Garage 
Sor Two Cars 














Build now. You want 
a new home, — some 
one wants your old one 



















free on request. 


NEW YORK 
100 Lafayette Street 





tains many valuable suggestions for you. It is woven 
around the pictures, plans and descriptions of os 
rivate garages. Each was selected because it typi 
important features in garage construction. 
This booklet is, frankly, an advertisement, but is full of interesting 


information of a general nature, useful to you as a garage builder though 
you may decide not to use the products it advertises. 


[: you are planning to build a garage, this booklet con- 


A copy of “8 Garages’ will be sent you 
Write for it today, 
Ask for booklet K. 





The largest and oldest manufacturers 
of wrought steel hardware in the world 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U.S, A. 





The driveway is made to slope away from the 
garage to prevetit rain from entering. } 
GARAGE HARDWARE 
follencing Sta an! 


Yes ley Gaease Ms 
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CHICAGO 
73 East Lake Street 




































BY PATHS IN COLLECTING 


A delightful guide for both the experienced 
and amateur collector in the quest of rare and 
unique china, furniture, pewter, copper, brass, 
samplers, sun-dials, etc., which have passed 
the century mark. Good reading also for all 
who wish an intelligent appreciation of the 
value and sentiment of “‘old things.” 

Price $2.50; Postage 16 Cents. 


We will send this book and a year’s sub- 
scription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for $4.50 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 











BUTTON’S BIT 


THE STORY OF A DOG 


A Dog story for children and grown-ups. A 
touching tale of how a real live curly haired 
doggie did “‘ his bit”’ by sacrificing his beau- 
tiful white coat to make a pair of warm socks 
for asoldier. A booklet that if read to chil- 
dren awakens and stimulates an interest in 
dumb animals. Two editions. 
Booklet with ten illustrations, Postpaid 25c. 
Folded card with Picture and Story 
of Buttons, 10c. 
MRS. C. W. THOMPSON 

237 School Street Winter Hill, Mass. 























BUILD NOW 


OWN A HOME FOR YOUR CHILDREN’S SAKE 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR ¥-3..Wi-SoN 
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chant for white marble, and the white door- 
step is a characteristic feature of even the 
most humble city home. Unfortunately the 
beautiful wrought ironwork of our fathers is 
no longer being used for railings and window 
guards. The ordinary brass rail is now the 
accepted thing. This is a pity, for these old 
guards and railings are exquisite in design and 
workmanship. They often possess all the 
grace of Venetian ironwork. One of the 
finest examples in the city is the doorstep at 
108 W. Saratoga Street with its spiral starting 
for the handrail, graceful iron posts and beau- 
tiful lyre design. The original doorway re- 
mains, but a large new front window has been 
placed in the house which is now used as an 
office building. I hope the owner will make 
no attempt to “improve” the doorstep, even 
if the white marble has been defaced by chop- 
ping ice upon it. There is a similar doorstep 
on Pleasant Street, just east of Charles, at 
the side of the building now used as the 
Woman’s Exchange. This has the simple 
elliptic design used by these old ironworkers 
for so much of their work. It seems to have 
been their favorite pattern, for it could be 
extended without change for a landing of any 
length. This, of course, could not be done 
with the lyre design or heart design, a fine ex- 
ample of which may be found at the old rec- 
tory of St. Francis Xavier’s Church on the 
corner of Courtland and Mulberry Streets. 
There is another good example of this pattern 
on the corner of Franklin and St. Paul Streets. 
Just east of it on Franklin Street there is a 
fine example of the more popular lyre pattern. 
The houses at No. 111, 113 and 115 West Mul- 
berry Street all have these door steps and 
railings. They thus offer good opportunity 
for comparison and study. There is also a 
row of them on Cathedral Street near Centre. 

These illustrations by no means exhaust the 
examples of fine ironwork to be found in the 
older sections of the city. There is a fine rose 
pattern on a doorstep just west of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue on Saratoga Street. I found 
another design lying like a piece of junk before 
an ironworker’s shop on Clay Street, just west 
of Liberty. 

The moment cast iron appears, either alone 
or in combination with wrought iron, the 
design loses all grace and delicacy of feeling. 
The workmanship becomes so coarse and 
slovenly that the popular brass rail of today 
seems almost preferable to some of the clumsy 
things substituted for the fine design and 
workmanship used in Colonial days to grace 
what is easily the most important feature of 
any house, the doorway and its approach. 


The Furniture of the Allies 
(Continued from page 89) 


undoubted power to reflect their styles in this 
country; for we have many pieces, beautiful 
things, based upon their designs and following 
their traditions. I am thinking of one now, the 
most charming little Sheraton tambour secre- 
tary, intricate and engaging in its marquetry; 
and if it had been created in England rather 
than New England it could not have been 
lovelier or revealed a finer instinct of grace. 
Sometimes | like to think of all this Ameri- 
can furniture marching proudly in a procession, 
the Hadley Chest (you'll find an excellent 
example of this type at the Deerfield Museum) 
leading the way; and then highboys, lowboys, 
block-front desks, carved chairs and lyric pie- 
crust tables, the two last ‘quite the equal of 
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THIS BORDER 
IS A SKETCH 
“FROM LIFE’ 
OF A FINE Ex- 
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AINT your house with protection! That 

is what you do when you beautify your 
home with Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating. It is for use on walls of brick, 
concrete or stucco. ‘‘Bay State” puts a 
barrier between bad weather and your home 
beautiful. 





You can have your house done in any 
one of many attractive tints, or pure white 
if you prefer. 

A sample of any tint and our Book No. 17 
will be gladly sent you. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 
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“Plenty of Walnut” 


is the happiest kind of news to all lovers 
of really good furniture. 


Notwithstanding the general belief in its 
scarcity, there is a lot of it left. Enough 
to supply with superior furniture all the 
discriminative people of the United 
States for several generations to come! 


Of course, this means moderate prices—notwith- 
standing Walnut’s superlative traits as a cabinet- 
wood—non-shrink, non-swell, non-warp (drawers 
slide easily, for 300 years if properly made)—and 
notwithstanding the rapidly growing insistence on 
American Walnut by the best American people. 
The Brochure, de luxe, on American Walnut is being pre- 
pared for your library table. On your request it will come, 
when ready, with our compliments. Will you place your 
name on our list for one of the First Edition? Drop usa 
card, please. Thank you. 
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) Coat and electric range in Presiden- 
tial Palace, Havana, Cuba. Architect, 
Chas. I. Berg. Contractors, Tiffany 
Studios, New York. 











Deane's French Range 


is fo::nd in daily use in homes of every character from 
modest country places to pretentious palaces. It is 
designed to order to render the services expected of it, 
and is constructed in any size to burn coal, wood, gas. 
gasolene-gas and electricity in any combination. 

Ask your architect about DEANE’S FRENCH 
RANGE, and ask us for our portfolio of unusual ranges 
made to order for homes of the better class. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE Co. 
165-267 West 36 St..New York. NY. 







AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Room 414, 115 Broadway, New York City 

























































THE BOOK MART 


THE COMFORTS OF HOME ADVENTURES IN INDIGENCE HOMEMAKERS’ QUESTIONS 













By By AND ANSWERS 
_ Rae cere LAURA SPENCER PORTOR Edited by 
An amusing volume in which the various phases of In this charming little book Laura Spencer Portor HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 





domestic life are humorously described. Among the > : " 
and the in- A practical little manual for the homemaker. From 







chapter headings will be found such titles as: describes some of the amenities of home life < - - a aha tcadind deans uae 
wh veep Poe reed aoe ae ee a ea ‘ a Wes e many questions coming to the é 
THOUGHTS W HILE GETTING SETTLED fluence of visitors in the home of her childhood ment of TRE House BSAUTIFUL, Miss Peabody, the head 
** FURNACE AND I Additional essays offer a pleasing variety of the department, has compiled a guide-book of questions 
7 ciuiabine’ is eerie : ; and answers. 







** CONCERNING KITCHENS" 

‘“*THE HOME OF THE PORCELAIN TUB” 

“ AT HoME IN THE GUEST CHAMBER”’ 
107 pages. 75 cents postpaid. 247 pages. $1.50 postpaid. 


THE > ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS. 41 MT. VERNON ST. BOSTON 


Like the “ Comforts of Home,” this book will find ready Problems of Construction, Interior Decoration, Archi- 
acceptance on the library or guest-room table tecture and Landscape Design are intelligently discussed 


121 pages. $1.00 postpaid. 
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A Well-designed Pergola 


is the vrata: touch to the architectural 
e 


and landscape perfection of elaborate grounds—it is 
“the one thing needful” to confirm the artistic character of a 
modest homestead —and it may be relied upon to redeem and beautify even the 
smallest yard, or one that is lacking in natural advantages. 


CYPRESS, ‘‘the Wood Eternal,’’ is the pre-eminent pergola 
wood because “CYPRESS lasts forever’>—DEFIES ROT-INFLUENCES 
which destroy most other woods — does not warp, shrink or swell like most woods 
—takes paint and stain perfectly but doesnot needeither. (See Govt. Rept., Vol. 1) 


Vol 40 of the famous Cypress Pocket Library contains SKETCHES, DETAILED 

_ WORKING DRAWINGS (on sheet 24x 36 inches)and FULL SPECIFICATIONS 
for erecting five new and original designs for beautiful and practical PERGOLAS and one 
COLONIAL ENTRANCE, all easily built and costing from a few dollars up to several hundreds. 
Not ‘‘stock patterns’?—each was SPECIALLY DESIGNED for us. WRITE TODAY for Vol. 40. 


NOTE—These plans are in no way similar to those in ‘Vol. 30°’—they are all different. 
b “*With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE” 





When planning a Pergoia, Mansion, Bungalow, pasture-fence or sleeping porch, 








Let our “‘ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU, Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel, 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1206 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 1206 Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 








INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER’S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW. 


FHE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











AN OFFER OF VALUE TO THE HOSTESS 


The dreaded problem of what to serve for the formal or informal 
luncheon will be easily solved by consulting 


TABLE DECORATIONS and DELICACIES 


By HeEsTER Price, the well-known authority who has brought together a wide variety of the 
freshest, most desirable ideas for the hostess who is anxious to have her dinners and luncheons 
distinctive without the extravagance of a caterer, and with the use of such materials as may 
readily be obtained. 

Each scheme for table decoration is illustrated by a full-page engraving, showing not only the gen- 
eral effect, but also the exact working out of the details. 





96 half-tone engravings. Price $2.00 net. 
We will send this valuable book and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (new or 
renewal) for $4.00. Address 


Circulation Dept., THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
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those made in England.” And, as the climax, 
that wonderful furniture of Duncan Phyfe! 
Some time ago, in THE House BeauTiFut, 
there was published an account of this man 
and all his works, so interesting and so com- 
prehensive, that | hesitate to try to compress 
my knowledge into what by comparison would 
be a futile paragraph. Rather | wish to refer 





Block front desk with shell carving and willow 
brasses. The Rhode Island Type. 


you to this scholarly study, and there let 
you read of the Scotch emigrant who came 
as a lad to America; of his early struggles, 
his later successes and his exquisite, care- 
ful art that raised Empire furniture to the 
nth power. For, you know, Sir Purdon Clark, 
once the director of the Metropolitan Museum, 
ranked Phyfe higher than any of his English 
contemporaries. And this, I confess, is a 
great comfort to me whenever | remember my 
very positive man and his “deal” furniture! 


Keeping Up With the Procession 
(Continued from page 100) 


designs, and are worthy of our approval. 
Again our invalid is receiving our attention 
when we put away among our shiny posses- 
sions an egg poacher. A perfectly poached 
egg is the source of deserved admiration, and 
one prepared in a contrivance such as this 
cannot fail to make us the master of our art, 
for when the egg is done we have merely to 
touch the wire loop, and up comes the ring 
and our egg slips proudly into place upon its 
awaiting platform of toast. A bit of garnish 
added, and presto! we have a dish fit for the 
king or queen, whichever the case may be. 

These little things, and so many others, 
can be bought for a song, and it is almost an 
imperative measure that they be included in 
our group of kitchen playthings. We are 
nothing but children grown up, and why 
shouldn’t the contents of our bright sunny 
kitchen grow along with us? 


What and How to Store 


There are many vegetables which may be 
stored to good advantage. Included in the 
list are late potatoes, beets, carrots, parsnips, 
turnips, sweet potatoes, onions, celery, cab- 
bage, salsify, dry beans and dry lima beans. 
For some of these satisfactory storage places 
are provided by the pantry shelf or attic. For 
others the cellar is the right place. For others 
outdoor storage is preferable. This may take 
the form of pits or banks, or it may be in hill- 
side caves or cellars. Excellent results may be 
obtained if several neighboring families will 
form community clubs to provide storage facil- 
ities. In this way, very complete provision 
may be made for handling winter supplies at 
slight expense to the individual household. 
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Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 102) 


operation; and you didn’t have to heat the 
whole room to get a baking heat in the stove— 
as with the old coal or wood range. 

Then came the electric range, and it upset 
all previous ideas as to what a really good 
cooking stove can accomplish. Its use sug- 
gests almost an uncanny magic, so efficient 
is it; and it is dedicated to cleanliness as well 
as to good cooking. Most electric ranges are 
made with white enamel splashers, and so 
constructed generally that it is unbelievably 
easy tokeepthemcleanand attractive. Andan | 
electric range makes the kitchen a much 
better place to work in, for it means no drag- 
ging about of dust or ashes, no fumes and no 
overheating the room. It means that pots 
and pans are easy to wash, for they are not 
blackened by contact with any open flame. 

As you will note from the illustrations, the 
electric range of the cabinet type—and that 


your own front door 
is by far the most popular type—looks a great 


deal like the other ranges to which we have WN your own home, build now! And plan to 
become accustomed. In the size recom- | use Sargent Locks and Hardware, long famed 
mended for the average family, it offers four for their solid, substantial character and the security 
hot-plates, each pour three heat control, . they give. No matter what price home you intend 
brotder, an oven and a warming oven; an to build or what architecture, there is a Sargent style 
most of the ovens come already equipped with : : : : 
a thermometer or heat gauge, so that guesswork which will complete its equipment and add the nec- 
essary touch of harmony. Consult your architect. 


in cooking is eliminated. 
The electric range has at last reduced the Write for the Sargent Book of Designs and 
make your selection now—bcfore you build 


art of cooking to an exact science, for you 
invariably get the same result for the same SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 
expenditure of current. Cooking operations 29 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 
can thus be standardized, just as they stand- 
ardize various operations in an_ industrial 
plant. You know that a given recipe and a 
given amount of heat—which with an electric 
stove you can always control—will always 
produce exactly the same result. Luck will 
no longer be a factor in cooking, and we will 
not hear such plaints, as, “Oh dear, I had 
such bad luck with my last sponge-cake,”’ or 
“My custard baked too hard and it’s all 
watery.” | 
You can also buy an electric stove nowadays __| 
with a fireless cooker as an integral part of 
the stove. The advantage of this is that | 
you can put your food in the fireless cold— | 
without pre-heating—turn on the heat fora | 
specific period with the aid of the automatic 
clock, and cease to think about it until time 
to serve the meal. For instance, suppose | okobs J s 
we had in mind a chicken dinner. We would 
put chicken and perhaps rice in one compart- LO a K S A N D) HA a D W A R E 
ment, beets, peas or beans in another and | 
potatoes in the third. This food would be 
put in cold and we would set the clock for 
perhaps thirty-five minutes use of current 
which would heat the food to the proper tem- 




















Put your own key in 











For Extra Security— 





In present or pro- 
spective homes a 
Sargent Cylinder 
Day and Night 
Latch is a good in- 
vestment, affording security for any 

outside or inside door that may not 
be fitted with a dependable lock. Various 
styles and finishes, three keys to each lock. 






































HORSFORD’S [= enannee 
erature. Then we would go on our way Cold Weather Plants || monr-crown stock stands transptant- 7 
P ‘ ea ing better than stock from farther ul Ow 


south. My autumn’s supplement, 


rejoicing, knowing that in thirty-five minutes 
id ready the last of August, will offer a long list, 


Lily Bulbs 





the clock would automatically cut off the 
current. A small electric heater in the cooker 
on a separate circuit, consuming as much as a 
small electric lamp, then maintains the im- 
prisoned heat at the proper temperature and 
the food cooks. Perhaps four hours later, 
we would return, set the table, fix a salad and 
dessert and take our completely cooked dinner 
from the stove and serve it, with the poise and 
serenity born of the consciousness of duty well 
performed. 

Another type of range has developed a 
similar automatic feature in connection with 
its regular oven, which is also very convenient 
and a great labor and (Continwed on page 120) 


including Fall Bulbs, Rare Lilies. Trilliums, 





Tulips Wild Flowers, Shrubs, etc., suitable for Cold 
d Climate. 

an If interested in rare lilies and hardiest varie- 

Daffodils ties of plants, you should send for this supple- 


ment. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont 








I WANT TO SEE EVERY AMERICAN 
OWN HIS OWN HOME 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR W: B-.WiLson 




















CALIFORN 


“Home Kraft Homes,” “ Draughtsman,” ‘‘Kozy Homes,” and “Plan 
Kraft’’—50c each, postpaid. Contain distinctive designs, complete. 


518 Union League Building, 


BUNGALOW 
BOOKS 


DE LUXE BUILDING COMPANY 
Los Angeles, California 
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The House Beautiful house, in the progressive building of which 
you were so much interested last year, is Kelsey Health Heated. 
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Why You Do Feel the Comfort of 
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But Don’t Feel Its Heat 


T isn’t so much the heat that you | because it is a fresh air heat. A heat 
feel, in seemingly overheated | that heats with freshly heated fresh 
houses; it’s the stuffiness. Stuffiness | air. But it doesn’t stop at that. 
means impure air. It moistens that fresh air, to just 
Plenty of pure alr, containing the right degree of healthfulness. 
plenty of heat, isn’t a thing you feel Now you know at least three of 
the pronounced presence of. But | its superior points. Several of the 
you do feel its comfort. rest are given in our booklet called, 
You feel the comfort, without feel- | “Some Saving Sense on Heating.” 
ing the heat of Kelsey Health Heat, | Send for it. 


an THE WELSEY ann 


103-H Park A 
sealed WARM AIR GENERATOR | “°° P-0-Sa- Bide. 


306 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Readers of The House Beautiful will welcome this charming book by éne of the magazine’s most 
popular contributors 


COLLECTOR’S LUCK 


By ALICE van LEER CARRICK 


A book full of charm for the layman, full of value for collectors of the antique. 
Profusely illustrated, beautifully bound, $2.50 postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 
41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $.............. Ra copies of COLLECTOR’S LUCK. 


Street... ....-...... Sa acs Soc elon sesbapi ces ansiehSees Sx MNS Ox es Sot pe a A ieee Ree Rr sa ee ee 
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The Boy’s Page 

(Continued from page 108) 
from the depredations of the wandering cat. 
The house may be painted in dull green shades 
to match the background of the leaves, or the 
roof may be painted a bright red and the 
sides white. The birds seem to care little 
about this detail. In the fall take down the 
house, remove the bottom and clean thor- 
oughly, making sure that no insect pests have 
found a convenient lodging anywhere in the 
house. 

The Massachusetts Audubon Society gives 
the following advice upon the subject of bird 
houses: ‘‘Success with bird houses depends 
much on how and where they are put up. 
They should usually be from six to fifteen feet 
from the ground, in sun or partial shade, not 
in the deep woods or deep shade. Face them 
away from prevailing cold storms. Clean 
them yearly. Orchard and shade trees near 
the house, poles near shrubbery, even the 
house corners are desirable sites. If on lean- 
ing limbs, they should be on the under side, 
hole facing down. This gives the family 
entrance a protection from rain which the 
birds appreciate. The early spring is the 
best time to put them out, but any time is a 
good time. Sooner or later the birds will find 
them.” 

The following table, copied from Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 609, United States Department 
of Agriculture, gives some valuable informa- 
tion regarding the dimensions of houses 
experience has shown to be suitable for va- 
rious kinds of birds. 


DIMENSIONS OF NESTING BOXES FOR 
VARIOUS SPECIES OF BIRDS 


















































| | 

, Sot = = 
TT sf | £2 | 8£./Ess| S28 
22] &2 |ES8ik 2/880 
KO As jase|O o| o's & 
| | : 

In In. In. In Ft. 
Bluebird... ...... 5X5 8 6 14 5-10 
eS Re 6x8 8} @) (4) 6-15 
Chickadee.........| 4%4 8-10 8 1% | 6-15 
Tufted titmouse .| 4%4 8-10 8 1} 6-15 

White-breasted nut- 

PERE Peres 8-10 8 1} | 12-20 
House wren........ 4x4 6- 8 1-6 t 6-10 
Bewick wren.......| 4X4 6- 8 1-6 I 6-10 
Carolina wren......' 4x4 6- 8 1-6 1} 6-10 
eres T 6 I 3 I- 3 
Violet-green swallow | 5x5 6 1-6 13 10-15 
Tree swallow....... 5x5 6 1-6 is 10-15 
Barn swallow..... 6x6 6} @) (1) 8-12 
OS ees 6x6 6 I 24 | 15-20 
Song sparrow...... 6x6 6] @) (?) I- 3 
House finch........| 6x6 6 4 2 | 8-12 
| eee 6x6 6); (4) 8-12 
Crested flycatcher ..| 6x6 8-10 2 8-20 
i rE EC 16-18 16 24 6-20 
Red-headed wood- 

IED S208 6.513: 09 9/0 6x6 12-15 12 2 12-20 
Golden-fronted 

woodpecker .... 6x6 12-15 12 2 12-20 
Hairy woodpecker ..| 6x6 12-15 12 1} | 12-20 
Downy woodpecker.| 4x4 8-10 8 1} 6-20 
Screech owl. .......| 8x8 12-15 12 3 10-30 
Sparrow hawk...... 8x8 12-15 12 3 10-30 
Saw-whet owl......| 6x6 10-12 10 24 | 12-20 
Oe 10X18 | 15-18 4 6 12-18 
Wood duck........ 10x18 | 10-15 3 6 4-20 

1QOne or more sides open. ? All sides open. 


Propagation of the Blueberry 


Important progress has been made in the 
domestication and improvement of the blue- 
berry. Several bushes that produce berries 
three-fourths of an inch or rrore in diameter 
have been selected from akout 20,000 hybrids 
that have fruited thus far in the testing plan- 
tation at Whitesbog, near Brown Mills, N. J. 
Only such plants are selected for propagation 
and distribution as possess fruit with small 
seeds and delicious flavor, as well as other 
desirable qualities, such as color, productive- 
ness, and hardiness. 
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REAL ESTATE BUREAU 


This column is devoted to notices of homes wanted and 
homes to sell which are printed without charge for the bene- 
fit of HousE BEAUTIFUL readers. The purpose of the 
Bureau is to bring those who are looking for homes and those 
who wish to sell them into communication with each other, 
and thus to serve as a clearing house for the exchange of 
residential property. All correspondence is conducted by 
personal letters, and in case of sale, the regular agent’s 
commission is paid to THE House BEauTiFuL. Copy for 
this column must be in our hands by the 5th of the month 
preceding the issue in which insertion is to be made. Read- 
ers’ Service, The House Beautiful, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Several large water-front tracts of land 
joining each other are for sale near Port 
Jefferson, Long Island, New York. The 
smallest tract of 42 acres has an extensive 
view of surrounding country and across the 
sound to Bridgeport. There are four cottages 
on this property, with all improvements, 
including a dock. The price is $50,000. 
Joining this property are two large water- 
front farms, with farm-buildings. There is a 
also a large tract of land, over 150 acres, witha Where George Ade Swims 


mile of shore-front on the sound and the bay. 


er er Doesn’t this clean, eonerete poo! 
beauty. There are about 160 acres in this at Hazelden Farm suggest a cool, 
piece, and the owner asks $600 an acre inviting depth for a p unge? It’s 
—— just as good after tennis as after one 

An ideal Southern Wisconsin farmhouse of those famous “Fables in Slang.” 


is for sale, 2} hours from Chicago on the main 
line of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway, 
on the old Oregon Trail. There are modern 
farm-buildings, 80 acres of land in a high 


Your home grounds, like George 
Ade’s, should boast a concrete 
swimming pool where all the 
household may enjoy the refresh- 
ing, invigorating exercise that swim- 
ing affords. 





Concrete is the ideal swimming pool ma- 
terial—clean, sanitary, watertight, perma- 
nent. Our booklet, “Concrete Swimming 
and Wading Pools,” is full of helpful sug- 


gestions and pictures. Write for your 





free copy. 
state of cultivation with six acres of fine timber 
and an orchard of bearing fruit trees. This is 
a dairy farm in one of the best sections of the ¥ ORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Chicago Dairy District. The price is $16,000. 111 West Washington Strest, Chicago 
OFFICES AT 
ee ye ATLANTA DE3 MOINES KANSAS CITY NEW YORK SEATTLE 
DALLAS DETROIT LOS ANGELES PARKERSBURG ST. LOUIS 
A winter paradise for outdoor people is for DENVER HEiMArous MAME GFESEE Gary “eT 

sale in Monterey, California, adjacent to 
Hotel Del Monte and Pebble Beach, where two Concrete for Permanence 


championship golf courses, polo fields, quail 
hunting, sea fishing, bathing, etc., are to be 
had. A modern country home, with about 
two acres of land, large house, garage, men’s een = 
quarters, etc., is surrounded by gardens, 
enclosed in cypress hedges, with graded drives 
and walks. The house, of Colonial farmhouse 
style, is three years old and has large rooms, “A valuable addition to every housewife’s library.’’"— New York Sun | 


Son tapusnvuns o6 oA Siclageneen THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK 























sun porch, dining-room, breakfast room, morn- = < - 
ing-room, guest room and bath, kitchen, By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 
servants hall, large pantry and servants “It is packed with the treasure lore of genera- “A collection of wise hints and suggestions, the 
porch, on ground floor. Second floor has six tions of accomplished housewives, and covers the pene a ie —_ Re ay a 
‘ . ‘ s Ts c s or by B 
bedrooms, three baths, and sleeping porch. entire range of domestic knowledge. 2 ee These riper experience, will tend greatly to promote 
On the third floor are two maids’ rooms and valuable suggestions are bound with fine simplicity health and comfort.’’—Living Age. 
A é and illustrated with pictures that are an incitement a 5 eo 
bath.. There is a garage for three cars, and to artistic house furnishing in themselves.” Pa hee Fogel perpen so Sag 
two men’s rooms besides quarters for the —Milwaukee Free Press. made simple in this book.”—Boston Globe. 
ardener. se sti ck : 
8 The hou “ stands back among We offer this book and a year’s subscrip- $3 75 
the finest group of liveoaks in Monterey, and tion to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for ° 


commands a superb view of the bay, Del 
Monte and the town. The selling price is 
$50,000, but the property may be rented 
furnished for the winter for $3,000. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 41 Mt. Vernon Street, BOSTON 
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Residence of Francis A. Nelson, Architect, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. On the exterior, hand-hewn 
cypress shingles are used, stained with Old Virginia White. Roof stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains. 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White 


The Clean, Brilliant ‘‘Whitewash-white ’’ 

Old Virginia White has real distinction. It is a softer but brighter white than paint, and its texture is essentially 
different. It isas handsome as new whitewash and as lasting as paint—though cheaper. It has the genuine old 
Colonial effect and when combined with 

Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
on the roof the result is so thoroughly harmonious and distinguished that the house is sure to represent the latest 
and best in exterior decoration. 


You can get Cabot’s goods allover the country. Send for our color chart of 64 color-combinations, 
stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. Mfz.Chemists 129 Milk St., BOSTON 


1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 24 West Kinzie St., CHICAGO 5-2 





























IT IS WELL TO BUILD 


But it is better to build well 


Five small houses have been designed by registered architects for 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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House BEAUTIFUL HOMEs No. 2 


WE WILL MAIL UPON REQUEST OUR NEW CIRCULAR SHOWING ALL OUR 
DESIGNS, WITH FLOOR PLANS AND FULL PARTICULARS. 


Complete working drawings and specifications may be purchased from 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., INC., 41 MT. VERNON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


(Undcr same management as the Atlantic Monthly) 
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In Gladwyne, Pennsylvania 
(Continued from page 95) 


hundred years old. A cream pitcher, sugar 
bowl, salt cellar and tray and pepper 
box in silver and cut crystal were brought 
from Scotland. A spoon basket of satin- 
wood with Dutch silver handle and crys- 
tal cover came from Holland. A quaint silver 
toast rack belonged to the dear great-grand- 
mother, as did the quaint thin and slender 
teaspoons, one of which shows the mark of a 
baby’s tooth. The kitchen, a room over it 
and a bathroom were added to the original 
house. As one of the summer kitchens was 
taken for an entry, and the other used for a 
furnace room, a new kitchen had to be found; 
sO an excavation was made at the rear, and a 
retaining wall built. The kitchen is thirteen 
feet by eighteen feet, making it sufficiently 
roomy for a breakfast room. 

A French window leads up the stair from the 
living-room to the second floor. Here are 
four chambers and a bathroom. Of the origi- 
nal four rooms, one was taken for a hall as 
there was no hall in the old house. A door 
opened from outside into each room, and it was 
necessary to go through these rooms to reach 
the front rooms. Each chamber now opens 
into a hall furnished with an old mahogany 
press which belonged to the owner’s great- 
grandmother. There is access to this second 
floor from out-of-doors, which is true of all 
houses in the colony because they are on sides 
of hills. The attic is shown in part. It can 
boast of only four gables, but they are so ar- 
ranged that they give abundant head room. 
This is one large room the size of the living- 
room, with bath and dressing-room beyond. 
The walls are the same plaster finish as the 
entry, making here three harmonizing shades: 
the putty color in the wall, a lighter shade of 
old ivory in the painted woodwork, and a very 
dark olive floor. This room has the same 
wide boards that were originally here, the 
only floor that could be retained. 

The Colonial stove made in 1850, was a con- 
tribution so unique in shape that a fireplace 
was closed in order that the stove might be used. 
The bed, a dressing-table, and a cheval glass 
made of an old mirror are in the opposite end 
of the room. The Boston rocker has hushed 
four generations to slumber. Six rush-bot- 
tomed chairs having the original seats are 
used in this room by the third generation. 
These, with a cherry tea-table and the clock 
on the stair, date back to 1827, and have been 
in constant use. 


Home-Owners Strongest Patriots 


Security of Country Largely Dependent upon 
Number of Homes Owned by Dwellers 


Gov. Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, has 
written to the United States Department of 
Labor to commend the Own-Your-Own-Home 
campaign, which has now reached every State 
in the Union. Governor Lowden says: 

“The security of a country depends in a 
large measure upon the number of homes 
owned by the dwellers therein. Family ties 
grow strongest in the house, however modest, 
which the family calls its home. Love of 
home is at the root of love of country. In- 
crease the number of home-owners and you 
increase the number of patriots of any land. 
We shall measure our progress during the 
years that lie ahead by the increase in the 
number of homes our people own.” 
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Some Books of Interest 


OR our readers who want to go deeper 

into certain phases of architecture, decora- 
ting or gardening than we can possibly take 
them in the limited space of a magazine page, 
we have looked up and carefully examined a 
number of books which offer the best that 
has been written on these subjects. Every 
book has been approved by our Readers’ Ser- 
vice — which means that the information it 
contains is authoritative. 

THE House BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, will supply any of the books listed 
below on order. A check for the specified 
amount should be enclosed. 

House PLANNING AND BUILDING 
Title Author Price 
Homemakers’ Questions 


and Answers $1.00 
The Colonial House Joseph Chandler 2.50 
Bungalows Henry H. Saylor 2.50 
Modern Farm Buildings Alfred Hopkins 2.50 
Concrete and Stucco 
Houses Oswald C. Hering 2.50 
Low Cost Suburban 
omes Richardson Wright 1.25 
One Hundred Country 
ouses Aymar Embury II 3.00 
The Honest House Ruby Goodnow and 
Rayne Adams 3.50 
Reclaiming the Old House Charles Edward Hooper 2.50 
English House Design Ernest Willmott 4.50 
Making a Fireplace Henry H. Saylor .50 
Making a Garage A. Raymond Ellis .50 
How to Study Architec- 
ture Chas. H. Caffin 3.50 
The Dutch Colonial House Aymar Embury II 2.50 
The Enjoyment of Archi- 
tecture Talbot F. Hamlin 2.50 
Remodeled Farmhouses Mary H. Northend 2.25 
The Half-Timber House Allen W. Jackson 2.50 
Architectural Styles for 
Country Houses Henry H. Saylor 2.50 
Colonial Homes and Their 
Furnishings Mary H. Northend 2.25 
INTERIOR DECORATING 
The Art of Interior Deco- Emily Burbank and 
ration Grace Wood 2.50 
Handbook of Furniture 
Styles Walter A. Dyer 1.50 
Modern American Period 
Furniture Dean and Peterson .00 
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Helen Churchill Candee 1.25 
Helen Churchill Candee 4.00 
Mary Churchill Ripley 3.50 


Jacobean Furniture 
The Tapestry Book 
The Oriental Rug Book 
Making Curtains and 


Hangings Agnes Foster .50 
Making Built-in Furniture Abbott McClure .50 
Making and Furnishing 

Outdoor Rooms and 

Porches H. D. Eberlein .50 
Colonial Homes and Their 

Furnishings Mary H. Northend 2.25 
The Lighting Book F. Laurent Godinez 1.25 
Decorative Styles and 

Periods Helen Churchill Candee 2.50 
How to Know Period 

Styles W. L. Kimmerle 1.50 

HOUSEKEEPING 
Table Decorations and 

Delicacies Hester Price 2.00 
Nutrition of a Household E. and L. Brewster 1.25 
The Efficient Kitchen Georgie B. Child 1.25 
Harper's Household 

Handbook 1.25 
“are of a House Clark 1.50 

"gekeepers’ Handy 
ok Lucia M. Baxter 1.25 
‘usiness of Home 
nagement Mary Pattison 2.00 
the Comfort of the 
Amily Josephine Story 1.00 
GARDENING 


«kyard Garden, The Edward J. Farrington 1.00 


sign in Landscape 


Gardening Root and Kelley 2.00 
Garden Ornament Gertrude Jekyll 28.00 
Outdoor Theatres Frank A. Waugh 2.50 
The Well-Considered 

Garden Mrs. Francis King 2.00 
Garden Steps Ernest Cobb 75 
Gardening for Little Girls Olive Hyde Foster 1.00 
The Backyard Garden Edward I. Farrington 1.00 
Home Fruit Grower M. G. Kains 1.50 
Fruits and Vegetables 

Under Glass William Turner 3.65 


Making Paths and Drive- 
ways C.H. Miller .50 


ANTIQUES, ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Home Crafts of Today and 
Yesterday 

Collectors’ Manual 

Old Pewter, Brass, Copper 


Florence Buchanan 1.25 
N. Hudson Moore 2.50 


and Sheffield Plate N. Hudson Moore 2.50 
Chats on English China Arthur Hayden 2.50 
Chats on Old Furniture Arthur Hayden 2.50 
Chats on Old Clocks Arthur Hayden 2.50 
The Old China Book N. Hudson Moore 2.50 
Hand Woven Coverlets Eliza Calvert Hall 3.00 


Send for our list of special combination 
offers of the above books with THE House 
BEAUTIFUL for one year. 
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RED GUM 


| “AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD” 
For ARTISTIC SIMPLICITY and QUIET ELEGANCE 


there is no wood so 
completely satisfac- 
tory as RED GUM 
(which is neither red 
norgummy!) It was 
a favorite with the 
most discriminating 
of European cabinet- 
workers for a score 
of years before 
America ‘“discovered 
its own.’’ 

The texture of RED 
GUM is as soft as sat- 
in to the touch—its 
natural tone a warm 
and hospitable seal 
brown—its amen- 
ability to skillful 
handling is inviting 
and unequaled—its 
behavior (under the 
treatment deserved 
by so fine a material) 
is beyond criticism— 
and its cost is so ab- 
surdly below its de- 
serts as to provoke 
delighted comment. 








RED GUM as employed with much skill in the residence 
of Mr. Edwin C. Lewis, in Canton, Mass. Warm, rich and 
most moderate in cost. (Compare price with Circassian.) 


Will you permit us to send you Finished Samples? 
And instructive literature? Ask us truly personal questions. 


Our response to your favor will be prompt and responsible. 


Gum Lumber Manufacturers Association 
1310 Bank of Commerce Bldg., Memphis, Tennessee 




















Miss Readers’ Service Writes a Book 
Homemakers’ Questions and Answers 


By HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


Y adirect question and answer method Miss Readers’ Service has constructed an excellent and 
practical handbook for all homemakers. Every point from the preliminary plans of a house to 
the final landscape design of the grounds is covered in a clear and concise way. 

The early problems of financing, selection of site and design; construction problems, materials and 
workmanship; interior finish; practical guidance in heating, lighting, plumbing and ventilating; ques- 
tions of decoration and furnishing — all these are discussed from an experience based upon thousands 
of everyday building and decoration problems which have come to the Readers’ Service Department 
of THE House BEAUTIFUL. 


A guide-book for every homemaker, $1.00 postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
41 Mount Vernon Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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S you value the name 
of Rembrandt on a 
picture, so may you value 


the name of ESTEY ona 


piano. 


The name of ESTEY is 
associated with the best tra- 
ditions of American music. 
Stamped upon a piano, the 
name of ESTEY is your 
insurance of quality and 
satisfaction. 





Estey Piano Co. 
New York 
New York Retail Show Rooms 


M. Welté and Sons, Inc. 
Six Sixty Seven Fifth Avenue 















After many centuries of dignified and unchallenged supremacy, OAK, ‘“The 
pride of the permanent home,” remains today the world’s premier hardwood. 


(And everybody knows oe OAK is the first hardwood you naturally think of, 
and it is the last for which you will ever relinquish your inherited preference. 


GOOD OAK FURNITURE 


justifies a keen search, a critical insistence and a special order if need be. ‘There 
is no finer family possession than a few examples of fine cabinet-work in Oak, 
‘that stately companion of culture.’’? Oak Furniture is ‘‘a natural heirloom.” 


AMERICAN OAK MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
know about Oak. Ask them any sort of question. Ask them forliterature. Please address 
Room 1413, 14 Main Street Memphis, Tena. 
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HOTEL HAMILTON 


NNER! NEW YORK inn 
“The Bouse of Sunshine” 


The latest addition to New York's 
ultra smart hotels (opened in De- 
cember) ss Situated in the midtown 
motor crossways observing River- 
wii! side Drive and Central Park mum 
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Illustrated brochure with room tariffs. Parents with 
children welcomed, Special menu and attention. 


16 Stories High. 
73rd Street West near 72nd Street Subway Express Station 


3339339909) 
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Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 115) 


time saver. Asamatter of fact, however, all 
electric ovens are very heavily insulated and 
practically air-tight, so that they operate in 
about the same manner as a fireless cooker. 
Of course, this means that there is much less 
shrinkage in food, too. A six-pound roast of 
beef, for example, cooked in the old-fashioned 
manner, will lose about a pound and a half, 
but only a half a pound when cooked in’ the 
electric oven. So all the delicate juices and 
the essential nutriment of the meat is con- 
served. 

Within the last three or four years the 
electric range has begun to really come into 
its own, for it is being adopted in communities 
all over the country as the standard form of 
cooking. Boston, for example, has a great 
many satisfied users of electric ranges—there 
are many in Texas, Utah, Colorado, the Middle 
West, in the South and in the Far West. 
Whole apartment houses in Buffalo, Boston, 
Atlantic City, Great Falls, Mont., Seattle and 
Salt Lake City have had electric ranges in- 
stalled exclusively in every kitchen. 

The big factor, of course, in this business of 
cooking by electricity is the cost of the current, 
and that depends on the community in which 
you live. Except where Nature has thought- 
fully provided waterfalls from which to make 
electric power cheaply, the ordinary price of 
current sold for lighting is rather too expensive 
to encourage folk to use an electric range; 
but many power companies throughout the 
country have made what they call a special 
cooking rate. The average rate for electric 
lighting in the United States is about 8 cents 
per kilowatt-hour, and the cooking rate—in 
such places where it has been established—is 
anywhere from a cent and a half to five cents 
per kilowatt-hour. 

A two-cent rate places the cost of cooking 
by electricity about on a par with gas at $1 per 
thousand cubic feet, and from statistics on 
electric cooking, it appears that a fair basis 
on which to figure the cost is to expect the con- 
sumption of one kilowatt-hour of electricity per 
person per day. It works out this way: If you 
are paying three cents per kilowatt-hour for 
current and your family consists of five persons, 
it will cost you about fifteen cents a day to 
operate your electric range, or between fo 
and five dollars a month. Of course, the 
can be jumped much higher by carel 
disinterested operation of the stove, bu 
can with a gas range. With average 
however, you will find that the kilow 
hour-per-person-per-day allowance is a rea 
able basis on which to figure. 

But the value of the electric range must not 
be reckoned on a bare comparison of fuel cost. 
That is not fair to you or tothe range. Count 
in the value of meat shrinkage saved, the value 
of time and labor saved, the value of its 
cleanliness and all the comfort that it brings, 
and the advantages are overwhelming. The 
time is not far distant now when we all will 
“cook by wire.” 


Any inquiries which our readers may wish to 
make regarding the electrical equipment of their 
houses, the placing of lights, the number of lights 
requisite in relation to the size of the rooms, etc., 
etc., will gladly be answered by Mr. Whiteborne, 
who has charge of this department. A stamped 
and self-addressed envelope should ered 
all inquiries, which should be sent to Earl E. 
W bitehorne, “‘ Electricity in the Home,” 41 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass—Tue Epitors. 
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AN INTERESTING “ANNOUNG 


© Anention is directed to a further addition to our Division of Fine Fuecture 
Siesn we are displaying a large and varied selection of Bedroom pair: Dining 


Room sets at attractive prices. 

Selected with the same knowledge and discriminating taste which i hicd us 
to create and make possible the enviable reputation of our Hand-made Furniture, 
the merchandise now offered marks a new epoch. - 


Refinement in design and finish, durability of construct sind moderate prices 


| simplify the problem of economical home furnishing. 


A skilled staff of decorators to assist, when desired. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON, pS : Sy SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. > 
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med 
HOME built with ATLAS Cement — stucco — gives 
you the economical advantages of permanent, fire- 
proof construction, requiring no painting and no repairs. 
Cement is so easily manipulated that it lends itself most 
readily to any desired contour, outline or structural form. 


And ATLAS-WHITE for the finish coat—alone or mixed . 
with color aggregates—produces and accentuates all desired 
color tones with an exactness and pleasing effect unsur- 
passed by any other materials. 


Write our nearest office for our book 
“Information for Home Builders” 





CEMENT 


SEY” THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


NEW YORK Boston’ Philadelphia Savannah Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis CHICAGO 


at 4 








